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comprehend them/ 

Obbsted's SotU in Nature (The Spiritual in the Material). 
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An illustrious astronomer, who flourished about the 
time of the invention of the telescope ^ — a period wheli 
inquisitive and reflecting minds were beginning to per*- 
ceive the difficulty of reconciling the discoveries of 
Physical Science with the Theology of the Ohristiati 
Fathers— has left on record these memorable exr , 
pressions: — 'In Theology we balance authorities; in /-/oWtvc/' 
Science we weigh reasons, A holy man was Lactantiu^, cis^^ ^ 
who denied that the earth could be round. A fioly Qy^ ^ 
man was Augustine, who, granting the earth's rotundity, ^^ * 
denied the antipodes, A holy thing to me is the In- 
quisition, which, allowing the smallness of the earthy 
denies its motion. But more holy to me is Truth ; 
and hence I prove, by Science, that the earth is round, 
is inhabited on every side, is of small size, and in motion 
among the stars.' ^ 

' 1 Note A,* p. 44. 

* * In Theologia quidem authoritatum, in Philosophia vero rationum, 
esse momenta ponderanda. Sanctiis igitur Lactantius, qui terram 
negavit esse rotundam : Sanctus Angustinus, qui, rotunditat^ 
concessa, negavit tamen antipodas ; Sanctum Officium hodiemorum, 
qui, exilitate terrce concessa, negant tamen ejus motun^ ; at. magis 
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2 THE INDUCTIVE PHILOSOPHY- 

We are living at a time, in the progress of human 
society, when these conclusions, with which the 
courageous Kepler startled the learned world of the 
seventeenth century, have come to be taught as com- 
mon-places to children in our national elementary 
schools ! — a time when it is generally acknowledged 
that man possesses no other means for the attainment 
of truth than his natural intelligence, acting normally, 
in accordance with its known constitution or observed 
functions; although it must be admitted the precise 
nature, number, and power of the intellectual faculties 
are still matters of controversy, so that, on the most 
serious subjects — ^What is Truth ? — how can it be 
known to be such, or become capable of being verified, 
or tested, as Truth ? — are enquiries upon which great 
difference of opinion prevails; wherefore, when we 
attempt a survey of the field of knowledge in its 
entirety, we find it distributable into three principal 
divisions, corresponding not only to apparent dif- 
ferences in knowledge itself, but to the several methods 
which the mind has pursued in its search after truth- 
methods which, for our present purpose, are sufficiently 
denominated the Theological, the Metaphysical, and 
the Scientific. 

mihi sancta Veritas, qui, terrain et rotundam, et antipodibus 
circumLabitatam, et contemptissimse parvitatis esse, et denique per 
sidera ferri, salvo Doctorum Ecclesiss respectu, ex Philosophia 
demonstro.' — Kepler, De Motibus Stellce MartiSy ex Ohservationihua 
G, N, Tickonis Brahey fol. Pragae, 1609. Introductio. The entire 
scope and argument of this extraordinary treatise show that 

* Philosophia * is used to denote what we now more distinctly term 

* Science.' 

Note B, p. 46. 



MILOSOPHICAL METHODS. 3 

Now a question here presents itself — ^Are these 
methods of equal authority, or are certain branches of 
knowledge duly authenticated by one method, whilst 
certain other branches of knowledge are duly authen- 
ticated by another method ? — a question which, even 
with our present enUghtenment, it is perhaps not easy 
to answer, but towards the solution of which we shall, 
I think, make some approach whilst we are considering 
shortly what is the distinguishing, or characteristic, test 
or standard of truth upon which each of these methods 
more particularly relies. Considered separately, their 
several standards or tests may be stated generally as 
follows. The theological method considers that our 
most important knowledge is derived from sacred 
scriptures, or the traditions and writings of holy men 
of old, either as revealed by God therein, or as plainly 
deducible by logical inference therefrom ; and it con- 
siders that life on earth is providentially governed by 
the will of God, acting in human affairs in the manner 
so frequently alluded to in such scriptures. That such 
will is indeed, as to much that takes place on earth, 
inscrutable, and especially so in reference to that vast 
amount of existing misery and evil, in the very midst 
of which we, in this metropolis, may truly say 
'we live and move and have our being;' yet that 
this Divine Will, however mysteriously manifested, 
is ever operative for wise .and beneficent purposes ; 
and that man himself possesses the means of in- 
fluencing it in his favour by holiness of life, and by 
prayer, directly addressed to Deity ; and the test or 
standard of truth, as held by the theological school, is 

B 2 



4 THE INDUCTIVB PHILOSOPHY. 

■ 

therefore the wilt of God, principally made known 'to 
us, and influenced in the manner I have mentioned. 

The metaphysical method ^ considers that the test or 
standard of truth is to be sought for in the human 
faculties themselves. That real knowledge can only 
result from studying and analysing our ideas and 
sensations, and that the test of truth lies in the con- 
sciousness of man; so that, what the consciousness 
thoroughly believes to be true, and of which no further 
explanation seems possible, is an ultimate fact of con- 
sciousness, and therefore is, indeed, Truth itself. 

The scientific method is remarkably distinct from the 
two other methods to which I have been briefly 
referring^ and the distinction consists essentially in this : 
that the scientific method considers that real know- 
ledge, such as the human mind can clearly comprehend, 
or feel positively certain about, or have indisputably 
proved, is only to be derived from observation and 
/ experience of nature, and the study of her invariablq 
^ laws.^ Laws of nature being a term used by our finite 
intelligence to denote those constant co-existences and 

•^ * * Examination of the Method employed by Metaphysicians.' 
Buckle's History of Civilisation, vol. i. chap, iii., and the authorities 
there collected, especially Locke's Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing , Stewart's Philosophy of the Human Mind, J. Mill's Ana- 
lysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, Sir W. Hamilton's 
Discussions, ^c, ; and see Mansell's Metaphysics, Black, i860, 

* * The basis of all our real knowledge is the reliance we place on 
the constancy and precision of Nature.' — -Mackay's Progress of the 
Intellexft, ^c, * Intellectual Religion,' sec. 7 ; and see Cumberland's 
De Legibus Natures Disquisitio Philosophica (published in 1672). 
In this work \ the schoolmen and fathers, the canonists and casuist^ 
have vanished like ghosts at the first dayligbt'; the continual appeal 
is to experience and never to authority.' — Hallam's Lit. of Europe, 
vol. iii. p. 400, ed. 1854. 



THEOLOGICAL AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS DISTINGUISHED. 5 

■sequences, or unifonnity of relations, observable in the 
phenomena around us. Phenomena being a term 
denoting the appearances things present to our notice 
as distinguished from their essence or real nature, of 
which our senses can usually tell us nothing. Of these 
laws of nature, or God's natural laws, science has dis- 
covered a vast number,^ and has verified them, as 
governing, to a great extent, the course of hfe on 
earth ; and the scientific school considers that the only 
reliable means which humanity possesses for ascertain- 
ing and testing such truth are our ordinary human 
powers, that is to say, our senses and our reflective 
faculties exercised upon, or in connection with, the 
information that our senses have suppHed. 

It must be obvious, from the foregoing explanation, 
that the views of the course of life, and the order of 
God's providence, on earth, that suggest themselves to 
the scientific thinker are essentially difierent from those 
that are entertained by the theologian. According to 
the theological theory, all things are regulated upon 
the principles to be collected from the study of the 
sacred Scriptures, in other words, by God's arbitrary 
will. According to the scientific theory, all things are 
regulated according to God's natural laws, which it is 
the province of science to discover. And again, the 
general test of right conduct in life must often be 
essentially difierent. According to the theological 
theory, misery, unhappiness, sickness, the premature 

^ ' It is the nature of the human mind to desire and seek a law. 
. . • All nature bears the impress of law. . . Science is, in brief, the 
pursuit of law.' — * On the Importance of the Study of Economic 
Science,' by W. B. Hodgson, LL.D. : Modem Culture, Macmillan, 
1867. 
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deaths of children, the agony of bereaved parents, are 
the direct result of the supernatural will of God, and 
are sent or occasioned for some special purpose of 
Divine justice, or, possibly even, are the blessings of a 
veiled benevolence, however to us inscrutable. Ac- 
cording to the scientific theory, everything that happens 
on earth is the direct result of obedience to, or 
violation of, God's natural laws. That these laws 
have human happiness as their chief end in view, and 
that all misery or unhappiness, disease, premature 
deaths and bereavements, are distinctly traceable to the 
inftingement of such laws, or, in other words, to the 
disregard of the will of God, their omniscient and 
beneficent author, with whom, we are told, * there is 
no variableness, neither shadow of turning/ Again, 
according to the theological theory, prayer to God, to 
avert or lighten by his will such inflictions, is the direct 
remedy for the sufierer. According to the scientific 
theory, increased knowledge of the laws that have 
been broken, and increased care to regulate our 
actions in accordance with their dictates, is the mode 
by which misery and calamity are to be alleviated or 
averted,^ 

This fundamental distinction that exists between the 
theological and scientific methods will be found yet 
more strikingly manifest on looking a httle closely at 
the foundations on which they respectively rest — ^viz., 
science and theology. Let me here remark, that I am not 

* * Millions of prayers have been vainly breathed to what we now 
know were inexorable laws of nature.' — ^Lecky's HisU of European 
Morals^ chap. i. p. 56. 
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using the term * theology ' as synonymous with * reli- 
gion,' ^ and that, whether we seek, with the theologians, 
to discover the will of God in the book of his word, or, 
with the men of science, in the book of his works 
(volumen operum Dei), I submit that there cannot be 
any ultimate conflict of real results. For, however 
numerous may be systems of theology, we can only 
beheve in one Divine Will ; and, however we may define 
our idea of the dominion of Deity on earth, whether by 
the theological phrase, * Arbitrary Supernatural Will,' 
or by the scientific term, ' Invariable Natural Law,' ^ if 
the teachings of theology and science be foimd in 
opposition, there must be human error on thcj one side 
or the other. 

Science, then, it will be observed, is founded upon 
enqmry, whilst theology is founded upon authority. 
Science takes for its basis human experience. Theology 
certain principles, accepted as supematurally revealed, 
and which it must therefore be impious to question. 
In the one, it is the spirit of doubt ; in the other, the 

^ ^ Theology is not Beligion itself; it is men's thoughts about 
Eeligion. There is but one Eeligion, though many Theologies.*-— 
Theodore Parker, Discourse on Matters pertaining to Religion^ chap, 
iv., * Idea of Beligion.' 

' Theology and Eeligion are two wholly different things. Eeligion 
may exist without a theology at all.' — ^Morell's Hist, of Speculative 
Philosophy^ vol. i. Appendix. 

Theology strictly (or as used in the text) is the deductive or 
logical exposition of Eeligion (regarding Eeligion as embraced by 
revelation), so fer as it^admits of such an exposition. — * Theology,' 
Penny Cyclopcedia. 

Theology probably bears a somewhat similar relation to Eeligion 
that Astrology bore to Astronomy, and Alchemy to Chemistry. 

2 Note C, p. 51. 
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spirit of belief, that is the aniniating pnnciple. Theology^ 
regarding belief as a virtue, whereas science encourages 
doubt, or scepticism,^ as an invaluable intellectual 
quality, or mental attitude, that compels the mind to 
withhold belief until it is satisfied with proof. Theology 
being founded on belief, gives us faith. Science, being 
founded. on enquiry, gives us knowledge ; a distinction 
not without a difference—* for,' says the logical ChiUing- 
worth, * faith is not knowledge, no more than three is 
four . . . • for he thert knows, believes, and 
something more ; but he that beUeves many times doth 
not know ; nay, if he doth barely and merely beheve, 
he doth never know/ ^ In Science, originahty is the 
parent of discovery, and therefore a merit ; in Theology 
it is the parent of heresy, and therefore a reproach.^ 
. The abstract distinctions I have been pointing out 
will be more clearly apprehended by means of the two 
following illustrations : — 

The Natural Law, or the Supernatural Will, which- 
ever it be, that regulates or causes changes in the 

'^ ^ Men who desire to learn,' said Aristotle, ' must first learn to 
doubt ; for science is only the solution of doubts.' . ... * In every 
case science welcomes scrutiny and scepticism.' (G. H. Lewes's 
Aristotle, pp. 38, 40.) * The truth is, we intend and propose the art 
of doubting properly.' *Nos vero non acatalepsiam, sed eucata- 
lepsiam meditamur et proponimus.' — Nov. Org,, lib. i., aph. 126. 

^ Chillingworth's Religion of Protestants, &c., chap. vi. vol. ii. 
p. 316, ed. Oxford, 1838, * Chillingworth's Works.' See also on 
this distinction J. S. Mill's Exam, of Sir W, Hamilton's Philosophy, 
chap, v., * Belief without Knowledge,' 

' ' Antiquity is a mark of trulli, and novelty is a mark of error 
•in religion.'—- Harold Browne's (Bishop of Ely) Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, p. 177, 3rd ed., where the context shows that 
by Religion is meant Theology. 
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^ r- - » mm. 

Weather, has not as yet been suflSeiently studied to 
^ow our knowledge of such changes being reduced to 
scientific trea[tmetit. ' The theological theory attributes 
them to the arbitrary inscrutable will of the Deity. It 
is not possible, therefore, for the agriculturist to krrangef 
his operations of seed sowing, manuring, or rotation of 
crops^ so as to be at all certain that these shall, in their 
future growth, become influenced by such an amount 
of rain and sunshine as he may know by experience 
are necessary for their mature- development. His fore- 
cast of the weather may prove utterly fallacious, and his 
crops be in danger of perishing, for lack or super- 
abundance of those essential agents, heat and moisture. 
The theory being theological, the only remedy to be 
resorted to is theological abo ; and the state of the 
weather being beheved to depend upon the arbitrary 
will of the Deity, prayer is offered up to induce the 
Almighty to alter or dispose his will in accordance 
with the farmer's necessities, so * that we may receive 
the fruits of the earth in due season ; ' and it is probably 
within the personal experience of some of you to have 
heard such prayers uttered with earnest devotion in 
your several churches.' ^ 

Now the scientific theory considers that the weather, 
like other natural phenomena, is really regulated, not 
by arbitrary inscrutable will, but by invariable, dis- 
coverable law,^ and that our present ignorance upon the 
subject must, sooner or later, be dissipated by the dis- 

^ Note D., p. 59. 

* Leslie's Natural Philosophy/, p. 405 ; Dr. Whewell's Bridgewater 
Treatise ; Snow Harris, Brit. Assoc. Bep.for 1844, p. 241. 
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coveiy of sucli law; and that, when our kjiowledge of 
the weather has thus come to be a portion of scientific 
knowledge, science will be able to guide and protect 
the agriculturist, in reference to the future state of the 
weather, with as much certainty as it now guides and 
protects the mariner, in reference to the future depth of 
the water, which will be found at a given time, in 
the port for which his vessel may be bound. 

How* science is enabled to do this shall be the subject 
of my second illustration. 

Sir Isaac Newton discovered that all the various 
portions of matter, of which the mind can acquire 
knowledge, are imbued with the power of attracting 
one another ; ^ and this power has now been so exten- 
sively verified, as to be susceptible of the following 
precise expression — ^viz. * Every particle of matter in 
the universe attracts every other particle with a force 
directly proportioned to the mass of the attracting 
particle, and inversely to the square of the distance 
between them/ ^ The size of the earth has been ascer- 

* Newton's Prtncipia^ book i. pro. 17, 75. The argument in 
this immortal work proceeds by showing first the apparently pro- 
visional character of the law of gravitation from a saperficial con- 
sideration of the lunar orbit (as a circle described with an average 
mean velocity), and then elevating it to the rank of a general and 
primordial relation by proving its applicability to the state of 
existing nature in all its circumstances. — Newton's Principia^ by 
Lord Brougham ; Dissertations to Paley*s Natural Tlieology^ vol. ii.; 
Sir J. Herschers Astronomy (446), 3rd ed., 1850. 

* Sir J. Herschel*s Astronomy (445). 

* Every doubt which has been raised with regard to the univer- 
sality and accuracy of the law of gravitation has ended in confirm- 
ing the rule.' — Whewell's Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences^ 
vol. i. p. 257, 2nd ed., * Establishment of Universal Gravitation.* 
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tained by science. The mass and distance of our moon 
have, by like means, been measured, and the scientific 
application to these bodies of Newton's great law has 
shown, that the rising and falling of the water at 
the mouths of rivers and along sea coasts, so 
famiharly known to you as the tides^ are mainly owing 
to the attraction exerted by the moon on the earth's 
surface, whereby the fluid water is drawn away from 
those parts which he at the greatest distance from the 
moon's influence, and is drawn up, in a heap as it 
were, on those parts which he vertically under, or 
nearest to, the moon, forming thereby respectively high 
and low tides.^ But science has also succeeded in 
measuring the enormous relative size of our sun, and 
its immense relative distance from the earth, and has 
thus been able to ascertain precisely the amount of 
attraction which the sun exerts upon the earth's 
surface; and science, having also calculated the re- 
spective motions of the earth and moon, can foretell 

^ Centripetal tides. ^ The link between celestial and terrestrial 
physics;' 'the celestial explanation of a great terrestrial phe- 
nomenon.' On this interesting subject of * The Tides,' see Elements 
of Physics, hy Neil Amott, M.D., F.B.S., 6th ed., 1865, Longmans, 
vol, ii. ; On Astronomy^ The Tides (1309); Sir. J. Herschel's 
Astronomy (752), p. 497, 3rd ed.; and article * Waves and Tides* 
(Prof. Airy), Fenny Cyclopcedia', and Mrs. SomerviUe'a Con^ 
nexion of the Physical Sciences, sec. xiii. 

Sir W. E. Grove, in his admirable Discourse on Continuity 
(Longmans, 1867), has ventured upon a prediction to the effect that 
Saturn's ring may eventually be the means of our discovering how 
our solar system developed itself. I will venture upon an analogous 
assertion, viz.. That a generally diffused knowledge of the causes of 
the tides, not simply as fact, but as the philosophy of feet, would in 
itself be sufficient to banish superstition from the fece of educated 
society. 
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with cortulnty tliuir ros])ootiva future. juwltloiiH in n^la- 
tiou to thu HUUi luul thoroby imcurtaiu whothor, iit any 
Htutod Aituru tiiuot the uttmotivu induoiuso of tho huh 
will bu III ttugmoutatiou of tlio moon'H uttnu*tion, or 
'wliothor it will bo hi direct oppoHitiofi to it ; mul ciui, 
thoroforo, with liko cortaiuty, predict when and wlu^re 
will happen thoHo very high or Hi)ring tidi^H, or thone 
very low or neap tiden, of wluch nuuiy of you nuiy 
liave been wUneHneM, and all nuint have hoard. ^ And 
tium a eland of phenomena, which little more than a 
cmitury ago were regarded, like the weatlu^r, an inex- 
])licable, have been traced to the operation of invariublo 
lawN, and the great tlieory of the tiden in now nhown to 
have tluM acleutidc mmction, yh., the fiiKlhnent of iln 
previniona no exact an to guide our conduct. You (*an 
now undemtand how noienco in en(d)led to give nu(*h 
infonnatlon to tlie mariner an will enable him to Hx 
beforehand the hour at which hin vennel, on arriving in 
itn dentined port, nlmll ilnd nufllcient water to allow him 
to place it nafely in comiection with the nhore ; and you 
can ap})reciate how nuich to ncience are owing the 
npeed, nafety, and precinion that charac^ttnnno the * Tidal 
Bervicen * between thin country and the continent. 

The human mind, contemplating the two tluu)ri(^H, or 
nyntemn, which I have been contranting, concerning 
(]od'n nocmlar providence, and the relation In whii^h 
nuui munt ntiuul towainln them, Hoemn no oonntitulod an 
to ilnd itnelf iiTcnintibly impelled to ank tlie quention, 

^ < Thin Altdrattto mutuiil rtJnfhn^ement md ihiktrnoiUm of the 
iioUr mul humr nttmotlou o(i\adng wlmt iiru known am tlia Mprlng und 
ntmp ildoM, thu fonuar buln^ Uitilr uma uud U)d luttui* Uuur iUflurouoo/ 
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How, ami ttpon what ])rinoiplQ| dooH tho Ahuiglity 
govern thirt world P In it directly, by tho operation of 
hm arbitruryi Mupornntundi inHoniUiblo will; or in it 
indiroctly, by tho operation of Ihh invariable, natui'al, 
diH(u)vorabIo law ; or can it be partly by tlie ouo, and 
partly by tho other P 

If, and to tlio extent to whldi we nre governed by 
invariable lawsi it muBt bo moat importiuit that wo 
tthoAld know them ; ond equally important ia it tliat 
wo Hhonld be inatruoted liow to regulate our Uvea in 
Qccordauce witli tlieir dictatea, 

Now, ticience claima to be a revelation ; ^ and none tho 
IcHN aacred that it haa been a continuoua diacloauro, 
through the medium of man'a natural intelligence, of 
tho oatabliahed order of the univerae, and ii\o method 
of the Divine govommont on ICartli ; and it ia the faith 
of Hclenoe that tliia world, ao fat aa it can bo compru-* 
bonded by Uie human reaaon» ia governed by God'a 
natural lawa.' A faith, not exactly childlike, nor yet 
lacking reverence, and almple aa that of 

' Tho poor Indian, whoio unttitored mind 
Hooi Qod In olouda, or heari Iilm In tlio wind.* * > 



> I[orl)ert Hponoor** Fir$t Prtncij)U$f ohnp. 1., 'Itoliglon nnd 
Hulonuo,* 000. 0. 

MioHMon in nalurnl rotulAtlon, whorohy tlio etornttl VntJior o( 
Light nnd Vountaln of uU Knowlodgo oonunnnluntuN to nmnklnt^ 
that portion of truth whloh ho han laid within Uio roach of thuir 
natural l)ioultloH.*"-Loukti*M Kaay conarfiing Human Unthnimding^ 
book Iv. olmp. xlx, «oo« 4. 

" ' 'Phat (^d govoruN tho world by gonoral flxod lawn, and that 
hi) haM ondowod UM with onpaoItluM of rt^Iuutlng upon thU oouMtlttW 
tlon of thIngM.*— liutlurV Anahgij f\f UtHgion^ &o, part I, chap. 111.^ 
< ( )f tho Moral Oovornntont of Ood.* 

»♦ PcipiiV Kumij m AlaHf Kp. 1. 00, 



) 
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Science proclaims it to be her mission to teach a 
knowledge of these laws ; and she offers for our ex- 
aminatioa overwhelming e^ndence in support of her 
faith. 

Now, it is the aim and object of the Inductive 
Philosophy, planting her stand firmly on Science, to 
supply an intellectual method whereby we may learn 
how to harmonise the conduct of life with the sanctions 
of the natural laws. 

The student of theology whose anxiety to arrive at 
truth may have led him to pursue his search after the 
origin of some dogma until he has succeeded in de- 
tecting it amidst the subtleties of the scholastic meta- 
physics of the middle ages, is aware that about the 
thirteenth century traces are to be met with of the 
germs of the inductive philosophy. In the intellectual 
contest tlbat was then being carried on between the 
Nominalists and Eeafists, as they were barbarously 
termed, but which was a real struggle between reason 
and authority, he finds that, whilst on one side men 
were taught to distrust the evidence of the senses and 
conclusions from experience, they were, on the other 
side, led to think more for themselves, and examine 
their own convictions — ^to look to the external evi- 
dence by which assertions might be supported. It is, 
however, to our immortal countryman^^ .IJord Bacon, 
that we must turn for the first complete exposition of 
that system of thought to which he gave the name In- 
ductive Philosophy. It is, indeed, a prevaihng popular 
opinion that Lord Bacon was its inventor or discoverer, 
and every student of his writings well knows with what 
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admirable precision and force he has explained arid 
illusSrated the inductive method of research; arid the 
powerM Jmgr0$sion which so masterly an analysis has 
made upon subsequent thinkers has undoubtedly con- 
tributed t<> sustain such prevailing opinion. . It has 
also been popularly believed that Bacon was the firsjk 
man who rose up against %hQ, philosophy of Aristotte 
when al'the height of its power. Yet, strictly speaking, 
ifthefebe any one who could rightly be regarded as 
the father of the inductive philosophy, it is Aristotle 
himselT; for he it was who first conceived and 
annoiinced its primary principle, proclaiming with a 
clearness never yet excelled, that fiicts derived from 
observation and experience were the only grounds of 
real fiiowledge ; and that our ideas, even the most 
abstract, have their origin in our sensations ; ^ arid a 
probable cause why th^ analytical and encyclopasdic 
intellect o£ Aristotle never proceeded practically on the 
inductive method was owing to the physical sciences not 
being in existence, fitting instniments of research uniri- 
vented, and laws of nature nearly unknown^ There was 
no sufficient field of experience to resort to, for the 
purpose either of generalising facts, or of verifying 
inductions by an appeal to experiment, the only means 
whereby hypothesis and • theory can be efficiently 
tested. It is true, indeed, that the dialectical subtleties 
of the Schoolmen, which in Bacon's day tyrannised 
over the human mind, having been for the most part 

" -» • • 

^ See the passages from Aristotle's Works, supporting the state- 
ment in the text, collected in G. H. Lewes*s * Aristotle,' a chapter from 
the Hist of Science, pp. 45-100 ; and Hist, of Philosophy, 'Aris- 
totle's Method,' vol. i. pp. 284-296. 
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elaborated from or fortified by corrupt translations 
and vitiated versions of Aristotle's works, had come to 
be generally designated as the Aristotelian philosophy ; 
a misnomer, however, inducing a profound and accurate 
scholar, the humane and accomplished Grotius, to 
declare ^ that truth, in the service of which Aristotle had 
faithfully spent his life, suffered no oppression so great 
as that which was inflicted in Aristotle's name/ ^ Yet 
Bacon's great merit rather lay in concentrating the few 
and scattered lights of his predecessors, reducing to 
rule what others had effected fortuitously^ and fixing 
the world's attention on the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of true and &lse philosophy, by a felicity of 
illustration peculiar to himself, irradiated by the 
Iimiinous power of his bold and figurative eloquence. 

At the time when Bacon wrote, science, properly so 
called, was only in its dawn. Astronomy, now the 
queen of the inductive sciences, was gradually emerging 
from astrology; Gilbert was still experimenting on 
the singular properties of the magnet ; Harvey was on 
the point of discovering the circulation of the blood ; 
and Descartes was about to illumine the mathematical 
world by his brilliant discovery of the possibility of 
applying algebra to the geometry of curves,* and his 

^ Grotinsy De Jure Belli ac Pacis^ &c,f proleg. fee. 43. ' Ita ut 
reritoB, cni Aristotelcs fidclem naTavit operam, nulla jam re magb 
opprimatur quam Aristotelb nomine/ ' 

^ Descartef was the first who ezpreMied conrcf by algebraic 
equations. Montocla, I£i$L dee MatlUmat.f toL \. pp. 704, 705. ^ A 
discovery which constitutes the greatest single step er er made in the 
progress of the esnet sciences/ 

- J. S. Mill's Exam, of Sir W. Hamilton' $ Philosophy, j^p. 531, 533, 
wherein is contained a yery lucid explanation ik the nature and 
practical application of this hiq>py discovery c^ VeticarUiH, 
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explanation of tlic true causes of the rainbow ; but, so 
modern is tlie true scientific spirit, that no one, so far 
as is known, had, previously to Bacon's great contem- 
porary Galileo, ever correctly observed the simple 
plienomena of a falling body ; and it is interesting to 
remark, that it was Galileo's discovery^^ viz., that the 
velocity and the space traversed are proportioned, the 
one to the time and the other to its square, that paved 
the way for the grander discovery of gravitation by 

Sir Isaac Ifewton. 

\.. . 

But Bacon Jiad thought a good deal about philo- 
sophy, such as it then was, for, he observes : * We must 
speak out plainly and declare that our philosophy, 
which we have derived principally from the Greeks^ 
seems to be but a childhood of knowledge, apt for idle 
talk, but immature for generating anything : of con- 
troversies, rank and fertile, but of works barren and 
fruitless.'* This opinion, by the way, of the practical 
worthlessness of the Greek Philosophy was not new, 
and perhaps even now it is not old. There may be 
some still ready to concur with Cicero^ in thinking that 
a single page of a Roman Jurist contains more solid 
and exact matter * than whole libraries of the works of 

> Whewoirs Hist, of the Inductive Sciences, vol. ii. p. 82, 2ud 
o(l.« * luductivo epooh of Galileo.* 

* Instaumtio Magna, Profiitio. 

' ' Dicam quod sontio : bibliotheoaa omnium philosophorum unus 
mihi vidotur xii. tabularum libollu», si quia legum fbntes et capita 
viderit, ot auotoritatis pondoro et utilitatia ubertate, suporare.* — 
Cio. De Oratore, i. 44. 

^ ' Sparks from all tho soicncoa are raked together in the aslios of 
the law.* — LaWyOr a Discourse thereof by Sir Henry Finch, Knight, 
His Majesty *a Serjeant-at-Law, book i. chnp. iii., Henry Lintot, 1759. 

C 
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Greek philosophers,^ who are elsewhere alluded to by 
Bacon as 'idle old men talking to ignorant young 
ones.'* 

The leading idea of the inductive philosophy is 
based upon the scientific discovery of the uniformity of 
the law or operations of nature — that is to say — what- 
ever has once happened will, under absolutely similar 
circumstances, always happen again. 

The inductive idea itself,^ in its elementary form of 
expression, is simply this : when a limited number of 



* Dr. Whewell * On the Influence of Science upon Intellectual 
Education/ a lecture, Modei*n Culture, Macmillan, 1867. 

* Nov, Org., lib. i. aph. 71. Of the Greeks generally, Bacon 
cites approvingly the judgment of the Egyptian Priest, ' quod semper 
pueri essent ; neque haberent antiquitatem scientiae, aut scientiam 
antiquitatis.' Of the two philosophical chiefs of classical antiquity, 
Plato and Aristotle, Bacon^s opinions were discriminative and 
decided. Both had, he declared, been instrumental in the corrup- 
tion of science : ^ Naturalis philosophia adhuc sincera non inveni- 
tur, Bed infecta et corrupta : in Aristotelis schola per logicam ; in 
Platonis schola per theologiam naturalem.' (Nov, Org., i, 96.) 
Bacon seems to have considered Plato the greater genius of the two; 
but, between the metfipH of 'the great idealist of antiquity, and the 
great realist of m6clem times, there was a marked diversity. Bacon, 
from investigation of natural phenomena, seeking to derive a law ; 
Plato, by the abstra(&n..Qf_mental phenomena, to d^ve an idea. 
The Baconian method leads to a world of facts, verified as a transcript 
of the natural world ; the Platonic . method to a world of ideas, 
believed to be the original world itself. Bacon opposes the wisdom 
of words with the knowledge of things ; reproaching Aristotle with 
resolving reality into categones by means of dialectics, Plato with 
the conversion of reality into forms through'^the imagination. See 
the subject ably treated in Dr. Fischer's Francis Bacon of 
Verulam, ^c, Longmans, 1857. 

* Baden Powell's Unity of Worlds, chap, i., * The Inductive 
Principle;' and Hallam's Literature of Europe^ vol. ii. p. 399, 4th 
ed., 1854. 
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particular instances have been accurately examined by 
means of observation and experiment, the mind infers,^ 
from the uniformity of natural law, on the ground of 
analogy, that all instances of the kind in question are 
similar to those that have been so examined, and 
thereby a general truth is gathered from particular 
facts. Bacon's sagacity had led him to perceive that 
no existing philosophical system or school had grasped 
this idea as a fundamental verity that must in reality 
underhe all true philosophical method, and that 
* nature,' as he observes, ' is not to be conquered, ex- 
cept by obeying her/ That human life, to be happy 
and virtuous, must be regulated in harmony with, and 
not in opposition to. Nature's teachings. He points out, 
in a very striking apliorism,^ that man's powers are en- 
tirely limited to his knowledge of nature — ' Man, the 
servant and interpreter of nature, can do and under- 
stand so much, and so much only, as he has observed, 
in fact or in thought, of the order of nature — ^more 
than this, he can neither know nor do.' That such 
knowledge is only to be acquired by a right use of 
the reasoning faculties, which must proceed from par- 
ticulars or observations of nature step by step, ascending 

^ This act of the mind appears simple and obvious in literal 
statement ; but it is exactly that step of the intellectual progress 
wherein are displayed ' invention, sagacity, genius ; elements which 
no art can give ' (Whewell's Philos. of the Inductive Sciences^ 2nd 
ed., preface); and *all observation which involves mind involves 
theory. The facts of sense must be idealised.'— -Baden Powell, 
The Inductive Principle, 

^ Bacon's Nov. Org., aph. 1 : * Homo, natursB minister et inter- 
pres, tantum facit et intelligit, qiiantum, de naturse ordine, re vel 
mente observaverit ; nee amplius scit aut potest.' 

c2 
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from propositions of a limited to those of a larger gene- 
rality, and only draw inferences strictly deducible fh>m 
facLs^ or those natural phenomena that, thn>ugh ob- 
servation and experience, our senses roin^rt to us. The 
first essential step in any inductive enquiry Iwng, to 
assemble and classify carefully the whole of the fixctsS 
thus duly derived ; and the second being, rigimnisly 
to exclude from such assemblage everything irrekn^ant 
or extraneous.* He enumerates wiUi singular acumen, 
under tlie Latin term idola,* a remarkable array of j^re- 
judices, misconceptions, fiillacios, and ilhisions, wliich, 
arising from certain common weaknesses in luunan 
nature, or from the peculiar disposition and ciix^um- 
Btances of individuals, or from the current usagi> of 
words, or from false systems of philosophy, or orm- 
neous methods of reasoning, beset and bias the mulin- 
ciplined mind, clouding the pure light of the under- 
standing, and obstructing its perception of truth ; and 
he propounds, with the most concise energy and brevity, 
a variety of rules and axioms for guiding tlie intclle(*t, 
assisting the senses, and pix)tecting the practice, so as 

* * Of tlio doctrines promulgnted by Bacon, none han mony ooin- 
plotoly i^omainod with us an a Btablo and valuable truth than hiH 
declaration tliat true knowledge is to be obtained i\H)ni Aiotn by 
induction.* — Whewoirs PhiloBophy of tht ImlncUvt «Sci«mow, proOioo, 
2nd ed. 

* Sir J. Ilcrschcru Dmournt on the Studi/ o/Natvntl Philosophy ^ 
chap, ii., * On the analynis of phonomena;* chap, vi., 'Of the flrnt 
Btago of Induction.* — Bacon, Nov, Org>^ lib. i., aph. 19, 22, 24. 

' Nov. Org,y lib. i.,. aph. 89-44. The precise Kngllnh doflni- 
tion of idola, fiSii>Xa, as uned by Bacon, is Uie subject of critical 
controversy . — IIallam*s Lit, of Europe^ vol. ii. p. 410, 4th od., 
1854 ; BacoHf his Writings and his Philosophy^ by 0. L. Craik, 
vol. ii. p. 158, C. Knight, 184(5. 



to oxolUdo or olinunato tho %iunoti?ii s^oimnva v^f orn^r, 
in tJ\o ol>sor\-i\tion, or iutonwgaiion by oxporiiwont 
(that is, oxiKHionoe artillomlly nuHlilKHlX ^>f nntuml 
upiwwma^ or m ilmwiuj? tUHhiotioiis tluMvfix)!n% 
I lo doclan>8 that the ohiof end of tho pluKvNX^phy lu> 
is exiHHiudinj? ivS utility, or fruity as ho phnisi^ it^ aud 
U\o impnn*omont of nmirs earthly iH>iulitiou 5^ umloi^ 
standing by utility no nioro nanx>\V| selfish, or nnUorial 
jjmtificntion, but overything >vhioh| aownling to tho 
disooveix>d ctnistituUon of our natiav, we onn ivquiiv 
for it^ elevation, develo|nnent^ or dignity ; all, in shorty 
that tends to make life nioix) ixnUly eiyoyable,* So that 
the induetive phiKv<ophy may be ix^gaixled pniotioally 
as a method of infeix^noe by >vhieh the prinoiples of 
knowkHlge aix^ uiiited to the prineipUnj of eouduet, and 
the trutlvs of seienw bdnnuo tmnsfonueil into a philo- 
sophy Avluxse main object is to supply si>me eonneeting 
link between pix>gressivo strientifie diseoveryi and tho 
ordinary course of our daily human oxistenee. 

It is olwervablo that llacon disoaixls tvxnw his philo- 
sophio4d system altogether Theology ; on the gnnmd, as 
ho states to King James,* that if he tivats of it, ho shall 
have ' ti) step out of tho bark of human reason and 
enter into tho ship of the Chuix^h, which is only able 
by tho Divine compass to rightly diiwl its eourso, and 

^ Jh Dig. ft Autj*f lib. vii., olmp. i. ; Nov. Org^^ 111). L^ Aph. HI, 
* Sou tho Aill monnitig of Mitility* uxplaiuod iii J. H, MIIPm 

l/tiiititvimitvi^ Parkin i^ Hon, 1808. 
" Ih Dig, et Aug.^ lib. ix., ^mt n^gom Muuni/ ihi|). L; nml AW. 

(hy,^ lib. i., aph. 05 : * At corruptlo Philonophiti) ox MupcrNtltionu %)i 

thoulogiii mlmiAtn pluriuuun nmli iullirt. . . . PvMiitm 

cuiui rtw uHt orroruin upotlieoMin.^ 
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it will be as well therefore to keep silence on the sub* 
ject.' But, in truth, the Baconian or inductive method 
is entirely opposite to the theological, or deductive, 
method. Induction, resting on an appeal to nature, 
subordinates ancient principles to modem experience. 
Deduction, being an appeal to authority,^ begins, not 
with experience, but with principles regarded as in- 
scrutable. The deductive reasoner therein assuming 
the very preliminaries which the inductive enquirer 
would investigate ; he suspecting that theological pre- 
mises are probably the result of the inductions of 
ancient times, and that such inductions periodically 
need revising in the light of advancing science.^ 

Such, within the limits my lecture allows me, is a 
brief outline of the essential principles of the inductive 
philosophy, as expounded by Lord Bacon. From 
Bacon's time its influence has spread with a rapidity 
commensurate with the progress of scientific discovery, 
producing, amongst other^notable examples of inductive 
investigation, Locke's Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing,^ Malthus's Essay on the Principle of Popula- 
tion, and Sir John Herschers Discourse ^ on the Study of 

* * The abjuration of human authority is the first principle of 
Lord Bacon^s Philosophy.' — Hailam's Lit. of Europe^ vol. ii. p. 408. 

2 ' One highly distinctive characteristic of the modem inductive 
philosophy is the principle of unlimited freedom of enquiry, and the 
rejection of the trammels of authority.' — Baden Powell's Order of 
Nature^ Essay I., sec. 2. 

3 * We may take leave to suggest that the most valuable part of 
Locke's Psychologyy that which has been a lasting addition to 
knowledge, really was the result of the employment of the inductive 
method.'~Dr. Maudsley's Physiology and Pathology of the Mind, 
chap. i. p 25. 

* Lardner's Cyclopcsdiay Longmans, 1831. ' Herschel has con- 
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Natural Philosophy. But the wonderful works in which 
Bacon so eloquently displayed its principles remained, 
for unrivalled perfection in their own department of 
thought, almost a solitary monument, until the appear- 
ance of a writer — an eminent Frenchman, but recently 
deceased— to whose philosophy I now proceed to invite 
your ajitention. 

It may possibly strike some of you as a notion 
altogether novel, to couple the name of Comte with 
that of Bacon. At any rate, before I attempt to point 
out how Comte, designing to build on the foundations 
which the sagacity of Bacon had laid, has, of all sub- 
sequent philosophers, been the one who has most 
considerably extended and verified the apphcation of 
the inductive method, I will, to obviate misconception, 
beg of you to understand that I refer to Comte only as 
an inductive philosopher, and that by reciting some, I 
am not to be considered as endorsing the whole, of his 
opinions. From much that he has written, especially 
in his later works,^ I, indeed, entirely dissent ; and I 

tributed to " Lardner *' a discourse on Natural Philosophy, the 
finest work of philosophical genius in our age, or perhaps (as I 
exclude the sciences) the finest since Bacon, who, though tlie 
greatest of philosophers, has properly no science. I firmly believe 
no other man in Europe could have written HerscheFs discourse/ — 
Sir J. Mackintosh, See his Xi/e, Moxon, 1835, vol. ii. p. 480. 

* The later works of Comte are distinguished firom his principal 
work by the difierence of their method. Comte abandoned the 
objective method upon which his earlier works are founded, and 
adopted the subjective method. This change of method is severely, 
but not, I think, unjustly criticised by E. Littr6. He states cor- 
rectly that * Dans la m^thode subjective le point de depart est une 
conception de Tesprit, qui pose, a priori, comme on dit, un certain 
principe m^taphysique d^ou il deduit.* The objective method is 
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must be permitted to say, I cannot help thinking that the 
?eal of his disciples, since their master's death, has led 
them to impart a prominence to such later and unscientific 
views, which Comte himself, were he living and of 
sound mind, (we know that unhappily he was not 
always sane,) would probably be the first to deplore 
and repudiate. It is, however, to Comte's masterpiece; 
in the French -language that I am about to refer, and 
to which he gave the title ' Philosophic positive ; ^ a 
title which has not hitherto, that I ain aware of, been 
adequately translated into English,^ an omission much 
to be lamented, for it can hardly be doubted that if 
the work itself had been introduced to Enghsh thought 
in a manner intelligible . and attractive to average 
EngUshmen, a real knowledge of Comte's Philosophy 
WQuld be far more widely diffused than it is, and the 
facility for misrepresenting it proportionately diminished. 
I beheve I am accurate in remarking that, speaking 
critically, we have no such phrase in the English 

quite different; there, *le point de depart est un r^sultat d'ex- 
perience/ — Auguste Comtej ^c, par E. Littr^, p. 532. 

^ Cout's de Fhilosophie positive, par Auguste Comte, troisi^me 
^d. Paris, 1869, 6 vols. 

2 This remark applies to the title only. The work itself has been 
very ably translated, and judiciously condensed and abridged in the 
process, by Harriet Martineau, 2 vols.. Chapman, 1853. This 
translation has been highly praised by Comte himself, Lettres a 
Miss Henriette Martineau. Auguste Comte, ^c, par E. Littr^, chap, 
xiii., Paris, 1864 ; by A. S. Farrar, in his Critical Histoid of Free 
Thought^ Murray, 1862 ; and is used, by Dr. Maudsley in his able 
work on the Physiology and Pathology of the Mind, Macmillan, 
1867. My quotations are, for the convenience of English readers, 
mostly taken from this translation, referring simply to volume and 
page. 
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jjhilosopliical vocabulary as •Positive Philosophy,' 
unless it may be thought to have been very recently 
naturalised ; and no ordinary Enghshnian, I think, for 
the first time hearing such a phrase, would be likely 
even to guess at its meaning ; and yet the meaning of 
Comte, when we look into the work itself, is trans- 
parently clear, for there we find that his philosophy is, 
in substance and spirit, precisely the development of 
the true inductive idea, viz., the invariability of natural 
law,' analysed up to its first principles, and extended in 
its application to every subject, including society and 
morals, of which the human reason can take cognizance. 
He there states himself that the founders of the philo- 
sophy he is expounding were especially Lord Bacon, 
Galileo, and Descartes, each of whom, he observes, was 
aware of its true character, understood its conditions, 
and foresaw its final supremacy ; ^ and there can scarcely 
be a question that Comte's Philosophy, as much as, not 
to say even more than; GLord Bacon's, would be more 
accurately designated ■ td Enghsh ears by our well- 
understood term ' Inductive Philosophy,' or by some 
clear equivalent.^ 

^ 'Bacon/ Galilee, et. Descartes, que la plus lomtaine post^rite 
proclamera toujoiirs les premiers fondateurs imm^diats de la 
philosophie positive; ptiisque chacun d^eux en a d6}k dignement 
senti le vrai caract^re/suffisamment compris les conditions neces- 
saires, et cony enablement pr^vu Tascendant final.' — Comte^ Le9on 
57. 

. ^ The fundamental agreement between Bacon and Comte results 
io reality from the identity of their method, known amongst English 
thinkers as the inductiye or objective me^od. In Germany 
' realistic ' is the term by which it is usually distinguished. (See 
Dr. Fischer's Realistic Philosophy and its Age.) The objective 
method seeks truth in the relation of objector- The subjective 
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It is to this work exclusively that my subsequent 
criticism on Comte is intended to apply. A work^ 
indeed, which, under whatever title, and with all its 
defects, redundances, and errors, is regarded by nearly 
all who have studied it as one of the noblest contri- 
butions to the science of human progress that has ever 
emanated from a single pen. 

The chief particulars in which, in this able treatise, 
the Inductive Philosophy has been verified and ex- 
panded on Lord Bacon's principles, may be briefly 
summarised as follows, Comte commences^ what I 
may term his argument by pointing out, with remark- 
able originality, that the greater part of all our real 
knowledge, both in the progress of its own growth, 
as well as in its contact with the human mind, appears 
to pass through three distinct stages, corresponding 
with the divisions to which I alluded . at the com- 
mencement of my discourse — viz., the theological, or 
supernatural, its earliest stage; the metaphysical, or 
abstract, its transition stage; and the scientific, or 
natural, its final stage ; and that the human mind also 



method seeks it in the relation of ideas. The weakness of the 
subjective method is its impossibility of applying verification; 
whereas the security of the objective method lies in its vigilant 
verification. According to the objective method, the successive steps 
of discovery being observation, hypothesis, verification, that is, 
confrontation with the f&cts of nature through sensual perception. 
See G. H. Lewes's Hist, of Philoaophy^ * The Objective and Sub- 
jective Methods,' vol. i. prolegom. 

* Premiere X«^.'— The general view of Comte's philosophy 
given in the text is, of course, very slight and cursory. It is con- 
densed from a consideration. of the whole of his treatise, and hardly 
admits of precise reference to particular portions. 
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passes from initial theological conceptions to final 
inductive conceptions, through the transition of meta- 
physical conceptions ; he declaring that all men, up to 
their age, can verify this for themselves ; that each 
of us is aware, if he looks back upon his own history, 
that he was a theologian in his childhood, a metaphy- 
sician in his youth, and a natural philosopher in his 
manhood.^ Comte then proceeds to show, that the 
sciences, that is, those aggregates of methodised know- 
ledge which have been gradually consolidated from 
the now long-continued exercise of man's intellectual 
powers m the observation, interrogation, and interpre- 
tation of Nature, and constituted of facts, the truth of 
which may be verified either by an appeal to ex- 
perience or a resort to experiment, and being vastly 
more numerous and extensive than in Lord Bacon's 
time, when studied and co-ordinated in the order in 
which Comte .has classified and explained them, a 
serial objective order, corresponding to the progressive 
complexity of their relative phenomena — viz., Mathe-^ 
matics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, and, 
lastly. Social and Moral Science — do, in their chief 
methods and most important results, yield an amoimt 
of truth, and prove an almost boundless range of 
phenomena, all governed by natural law, essential to 
be known and regarded as the foundation of any just 

^ ' Or, cliactin de nous, en contemplant sa propre histoire, ne se 
souvient-il pas qu^il a 6t6 successivement, quant k Res notions les 
plus importantes, th^ologien dans son en^ce, m^taphysicien dans sa 
jeunesse, et physicien dans sa virility ? Cette verification est &cile 
aujourd'hui pour tous les hommes au niveau de leur si^le.' — Comte, 
Premiere Legon, 
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theory or true philosophy of human life.* He asserts 
that the fundamental principle of sound philosophy is 
the subjection of all phenomena to invariable laws; 
that the general laws of astronomical phenomena are 
the basis of all our real knowledge ; and that, since 
Newton's time, the development of celestial mechanics 
had deprived the theological philosophy of its chief 
intellectual oflSce, by proving that the order maintained 
throughout our system and th€ universe is owing to 
the simple gravitation of its ^parts.^ That it is the 
study, not of man from withiii, but of the universe, 
especially through astronomy, that has suggested and 
developed the great idea of the laws of nature^ (the 
root of the Inductive Philosophy), and now capable, he 
contends, of extension to the whole of phenomena, 
including those of man and society. He lays down 
that science, as distinguished from learning, is essen- 
tially composed, not of facts, but of laws, and that its 
true end is to enable us to predict what will certainly 
happen at a future time ; the business of science being 
to see in order to foresee, so that we may modify the 
phenomena by which we are affected. Hence his 
axiom, *from science, prevision; from prevision, ac- 
tion.' Observing that prevision disproves the notion 
that phenomena proceed from supernatural will (which, 
he remarks, is the same thing as calling them variable), 
and that our ability to modify them proves that the 
powers under which they proceed are subordinated to 
our own.* He remarks that the proof which FrankUn 

^ Comte, vol. ii. p. 165. ^ Ibid. vol. i. p. 143. ^ Ibid. p. 346^^ 

* Ibid. p. 233, 
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afforded of human control over the lightning, destroyed 
the theological terror of thunder as effectually as the 
superstition about comets was destroyed by the previ- 
sion of their return, and that, indeed, this rational 
prevision of phenomena, combined with the modifica- 
tion of them which science enables man to exercise, 
shows unquestionably that the events of this world are 
not ruled by supernatural will, but by natural law.^ 

It should be stated that Comte's philosophical appli- 
cation of th^ inductive theory, in order to explain the 
phenomena of society and morals, is an advance that 
it was greatly beyond the power of Lord Bacon to 
effect, in whose time no basis of scientific truth, broad 
enough for the. foundation of such an extension, 
existed. Beyond the power, but not beyond the con- 
ception of Bacon, whose far-reaching mind enabled 
him to foresee, not the forms only, but the features of 
sciences which did not yet exist.^ ' Some,* says Bacon, 

' • * Theological philosophy supposes everything to be governed 
by will, and that phenomena are therefore eminently variable and 
irregular, at least virtually. The inductive philosophy, on the con- 
trary, conceives of them as subjected to invariable laws, which permit 
us to predict with absolute precision. The radical incompatibility of 
these two views is nowhere more marked than in regard to the pheno- 
mena of the heavens ; since, in that direction, our prevision is proved 
to be perfect. The punctual aiTival of comets and eclipses, with all 
their train of minute incidents, exactly foretold, long before, by the 
aid of ascertained laws, must lead the common mind to feel that 
such events must be free from the control of any will, which could 
not be will, if it was thus subordinated to our astronomical decisions.' 
— Comtey vol. i. p. 175. 

2 * Such were the speculations of Bacon. The power and compass 
of a mind which could trace, not merely the outline, but the most 
minute ramifications, of sciences, which did not yet exist, must be an 
object of admiration to all succeeding ages.' — Professor Play fair's 
Fovrth Dissertation to Encyclopcedia Britannicaj 8th ed. 
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' may doubt whether we propose to apply our method 
of investigation to natural philosophy only, or to other 
sciences, such as ethics and politics. We answer that 
we mean it to be so appUed. Our logic, which pro- 
ceeds by induction, embraces everything.'^ Comte 
appeals, for the verification of such extended views, to 
recent scientific discoveries, and to the facts of modern 
history, a critical review of which occupies a consi- 
derable portion of his treatise.* 

The progressive growth of the sciences in Comte's 
(that is our) time, the range of their discoveries, their 
number and variety, do, indeed, furnish proofs of the 
universality and uniformity of the laws of nature in 
countless profusion and overwhelming force.^ Limiting 
our attention to two only of the sciences, as being 
those which, by reason of the sublimity of their pheno- 
mena, most powerfully move the mind, viz.. Astronomy, 
in respect of immeasurable space ; and Geology, with 

* Nov, Org,, lib. i. aph. 127, 

* * The fact is every year becoming more broadly manifest, by the 
successive application of scientific principles to subjects that had 
been hitherto empirically treated, that the great work of Bacon was 
not the completion, but, as he foresaw and foretold, only the com- 
mencement of his own philosophy ; that we are yet only at the 
threshold of the Palace of Truth, which succeeding generations will 
range over as their own ; a world of scientific enquiry in which, 
not matter only and its properties, but &r more rich and complex 
relations of life and thought, of passion and motive, of interest and 
action, will come to be regarded as its legitimate objects.' — Sir J. 
Herschel's Address to the British Association, 

^ See Vestiges of the Natural Hist, of Creation, Proofs, Illustra- 
tions, Authorities, &c., 10 th ed. Professor Sedgwick's Discourse 
on the Studies of the University of Cambridge, The Reign of Law, 
by the Duke of Argyll. Herbert Spencer's First Principles, Note 
F, p. 60. 
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tegard to incalculable time, the testimony supplied 
by these two sciences alone of the universality and 
constancy of natural law, is of a vastness and grandeur 
so impressive, as probably to require the utmost reach 
of the human understanding properly to appreciate it. 
But, it is alleged, these are physical sciences, they deal 
only with inorganic matter. life, at any rate human 
life, is regulated by the higher moral law ; and there 
are many who, whilst ready to believe that matter is 
undisturbed by providential interference, refuse to 
believe that man is equally undisturbed. In the one 
case they will admit the scientific doctrine of regula- 
rity, but in the other they assert the theological doc- 
trine of irregularity. Science, however, speaks with 
no uncertain sound, and can show, by unanswerable 
proofs, that the laws which regulate the movements of 
matter, do equally aflfect every action and every instant 
of hiunan existence. Neither the fervent piety of the 
blameless Hudson, whose manual of devotion was 
carried next his heart, nor the agonising prayer he 
must have uttered on the occasion of that fatal slip 
from the summit of the Matterhorn, nor the guileless 
innocence of that unconscious child who, with senses 
locked in slumber, crossed unthinking the open 
window sill, availed to avert the penalty attached to 
the violation of the natural but inexorable law of 
gravitation.^ 

* * The most unfeeling thing I know of is the law of gravitation ; 
it breaks the neck of the best and most amiable person without 
scruple if he forgets for a single moment to give heed to it.' — J. S. 
Mill's Inaugural Address at St Andrew's University, Longmans^ 
1867- 
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DoubtloBii howevori notwithstanding tho wide range 
of phenomena now Hhown by Hcience to bo MubjcBct 
to tho aetion of invariable lawi there are a coimiderablo 
number of social and moral faclHi the cauMeH of which 
cannot bo proved to be within that category, and thero 
are many able and CHtimabie niindH which not only 
deny that they are, but caiuiot conceive that they ever 
will be proved to bo ho regulated. Hence it in (Vw- 
puted whether Comte hm really done more, with 
rcHpect to such nocial and mond ])henomena, than 
point out, by means of analogy (the Hpirit of induction) 
and hypothesis (that primary resource of genius), and 
a review of history from tho inductive stand-point, 
tliat is, as a chain of causes and ofTects, that the balance 
of probability is in favour of his extended views. Ah, 
however, it is the faith of tho inductive ))hilosopher, 
that in the mond world, as in tho pliysical, there can 
bo nothing anonuilous, nothing unnatural, nothing 
mysteriouH, but that all is order, synuuetry, and hiw ; 
he h)oks forward with confidence to the time wlien 
tho most irregular and apparently inexpli(Mible occur- 
rences will be explained, brought within tho scope of 
sci(}nti(lc treatment, and under the donmin of law. 
Hven now, no one (U)mpetent to the task could (con- 
ceive the compilation of a complete code of inoraln ^ 
that nhould ignore l>liysiology, an inductive science ; or 
cont(Mul that vic(^ nnd virtue have no connection with 
health, \w\\\\\\ being a subject confessiully dependent on 
tlu^ observance of natural law ; the theologictd theory 
of disease becoming gradually stamped o\it by Htatisti(*H, 
the grand inductive weapon of sanitary Hcionct\ 

» Note U, i». (U . 
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T am rehi(*.tiu)t to (jIoho my obMorvationH on tho 
Inductive PhiloHopliy without i)reHeuting to your notice 
Hom(^ concrotcj example of it, and I will therefore 
mc^ntion one tliat the late luHtorian llallam^ waa ac- 
cuHtomod to connidcr m comprising an ahnont perfect 
inwtance of the Induc^tivo Method, viz., the ' Unnay on 
the IVinciple of Topulation,' by Malthus;^ whomuirgu- 
mentM were pronounccjd by Arcld)iHhop Whately to be 
aH unauHwerable m the KlementH of Euclid. MalthuH, 
by means of invcHtigatiouH into the condition of every 
known inhabited country, cHtablished inchictively two 
propomtiouH. One, that tho natural law of animal 
incTcaHo a])plied to and regulated tlie ])roduction 
of human bcjingfl. The other, that thoro in everywhere 
a tendency in population to exceed tho limitn of nuI)- 
HiHtenco ; whence he drew thiH indisputable dochiction : 
That unlesH pcojde, by prudenco, forethought, and self- 
restraint, deforred entering upon the marriage state 
until they had before them the prospect of niaintaining 
a family, more children must inevitably bo born than 
tluj condition of the cotmtry could support. Oppressed 
as ho felt by the appalling fact, which still o])presses 

* Ilallnm^M JMamture of Kurop0f part 8, ohnp. iii. mo. 2.«— ' On 
tho IMiiloHophy of Lord Httoon/ 4th ed.i Murray, 1854. 

^ An Kfimi/ on thd PrincipU of Population { or, o Vitiio ofiU Pant 
and Prenmt Kffectn on Human ifnppinenHf ^o,^ by the Kov. T. K. 
MalthuN, A.M., F.H.H., <&o. 0th odition. Murmy, 182(1. 

I)v. Paley'H Work»^ a Luoturo by liicjhard Wlmtoly, l).l)., Aroh- 
hiNliop of Diildin. Parkor and Hon, L851). * And ovon now purmmi 
may bo found among what ar« called '^ tho culiioatod chiimeii/' who 
doory that eminent and moHt valuabh) writor (MaltliUN). Thny do 
not indood dmprovo hiii iaotn, or anNwor hin ar^innontM. In truth, 
one miglit an well talk of annwurlng Kuolld.' — Nolo H, p. 02. 

I) 
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Doubtless, however, notwithstanding the wide r 
of phenomena now shown by science to be snl' 
to the action of invariable law, there are a conslda 
number of social and moral facts, the causes of 
cannot be proved to be within that category, and 
are many able and estimable minds which ii <i 
deny that they are, but cannot conceive that tlic; 
will be proved to be so regulated. Hence it i 
puted whether Comte has really done more, 
respect to such social and moral phenomena. 
point out, by means of analogy (the spirit of iiidm 
and .hypothesis (that primary resource of geoius' 
a review of history from the inductive stand^ 
that is, as a ch^n of causes and effects, that the' 
of probabUity is in favour of his extended vie'' 
however, it is the fiiith of the inductive phi] 
that in the moral world, as in the physical, 
be nothing anomalous, nothing unnatural, 
mysterious, but that all is order, symmetry, ani 
he looks forward with confidence to the time w 
the most irregular and apparently inexplicable oc« 
rences will be explained, brought within the scoji 
scientific treatment, and under the domain of 
Even now, no one competent to the task could 
ceive the compilation of a complete code of moi 
that should ignore physiology, an inductive science 
contend that vice and virtue have no connection 
health, health being a subject confessedly dependent; 
the observance of natural law ; the theological th( 
of disease becoming gradually stamped out by stati' 
the grand inductive weapon of sanitary science. 
> Note G, p. 61. 
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I am reluctant to close my observations on the 
Inductive Philosophy without presenting to your notice 
some concrete example of it, and I will therefore 
mention one that the late historian Hallam^ was ac- 
customed to consider as comprising an almost perfect 
instance of the Inductive Method, viz., the 'Essay on 
the Principle of Population,' by Malthus ; ^ whose argu- 
ments were pronounced by Archbishop Whately to be 
as unanswerable as the Elements of Euclid. Malthus, 
by means of investigations into the condition of every 
known inhabited country, established inductively two 
propositions. One, that the natural law of animal 
increase applied to and regulated the productioii 
of human beings. The other, that there is everywhere 
a tendency in population to exceed the limits of sub- 
sistence ; whence he drew this indisputable deduction : 
That unless people, by prudence, forethought, and self- 
restraint, deferred entering upon the marriage state 
until they had before them the prospect of maintaining 
a family, more children must inevitably be bom than 
the condition of the country could support. Oppressed 
as he felt by the appalling fact, which still oppresses 

^ Hallam's Literature of Europe, part 3, chap. iii. sec. 2.—* On 
the Philosophy of Lord Bacon,' 4th ed., Murray, 1854. 

* An Essay on the Principle of Population ; or, a View of its Past 
and Present Effects on Human Happiness, 8fc., by the Rev. T. R. 
Malthus, A.M., F.R.S., &c. 6th edition. Murray, 1826. 

Dr, Paley's Works, a Lecture by Richard Whately, D.D., Arch^ 
bi^op of Dublin. Parker and Son, 1859. * And even now persons 
may be found among what are called '' the educated classes,'' who 
decry that eminent and most valuable writer (Malthus). They do 
not indeed disprove his facts, or answer his arguments. In truth, 
one might as well talk of answering Euclid.' — Note H, p. 62, 

\) 
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US ; that of the children that are brought into existence 
not one half ever live to arrive at manhood ; ^ well 
might the benevolent Malthus exclaim, * I am not an 
enemy to population; I am an enemy to vice and 
misery ; and the reason why I desire that no more 
children should be born than the condition of the 
country can support is this, that of those that are 
born the greatest possible number may live.' ^ 

In concluding our review of the Inductive Philo- 
sophy, as we find it expounded in the works of Lord 
Bacon and Comte, the mind is naturally inclined to 
contemplate some parallel between such remarkable 
men, who seem to have been gifted with considerable 
similarity of genius, however much the striking diver- 
sity of their styles prevent this being obvious. 

The student of Lord Bacon has ever found himself 
fascinated by the stately eloquence of his style. It 
is indeed distinguished by such a weight of words, 
and depth of thought, so combined with dignity and 
gravity, a splendour of imagery, and an authority of 
expression, as to make it, so to say, the very majesty 
of speech. This is indeed in striking contrast with 

* * Thirty per cent, at least die under ten years of age ! ' — Adam 
Smith's Wealth of Nations, edited by M*Culloch, 1846, note 4, on 
Population ; and the authorities there cited. On the physical causes of 
premature deaths, see Dr. South wood Smith's Philosophy of Health, 
chap, iii., and Edwin Chadwick's Reports, cited in Combe's Science 
and Religion,^ — Note I. 

* The wholesale slaughter of children in our civilised country is 
truly appalling. Out of 283,515 deaths at all ages, 94,804, or 40*60 
per cent., were those of children under five years of age.' — Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell's Religion of Health, 1871. 

^ Malthus, book iv. chap. xiii. ; and App. vol. ii. p. 444. 
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the style of Comte ; whose conscientious care to clothe 
his thoughts in the clearest language has impressed 
his pages with the appearance of painstaking precision, 
whilst depriving them of the power of reflecting any- 
other image than the fidelity of the philosopher and 
the integrity of his truth.^ We miss also from Comte's 
pages that incessant play of wit, luxuriance of fancy, 
and brilliancy of illustration, with which the genius 
of Bacon has succeeded in adorning the rugged ascent 
of scientific research, and which are to the striving 
student as is the glittering profusion of many-coloured 
flowers, that so continually greet the gaze and refresh 
the toihng traveller as he chmbs the Alpine heights. 
Bacon had received no special mathematical training, 
although, like his in this respect more accomplished 
successor,^ he clearly saw and expressly asserted that 

* Comte's work is in the form of lectures, the delivery of which 
was spread over many years, 1830-1842, and this extension neces- 
sitated an amount of recapitulation very injurious to its philosophical 
aspect. * M. Comte's style is singular. It is at the same time rich 
and diffuse. Every sentence is full fraught with meaning ; yet it is 
overloaded with words. His scrupulous honesty leads him to guard 
his enimciation with epithets so constantly repeated that, though to 
his own mind they are necessary in each individual instance, they 
become wearisome, especially towards the end of his work, and lose 
their effect by constant repetition.* — Miss Martineau*s Preface to 
Conite's Work, 

' Comte was a consummate mathematician, and had the highest 
possible opinion of the utility of mathematics in their applied rela- 
tions (^ this immense and admirable science,' as he terms them) ; 
applauding highly the title of Newton's great work, * Philosophice 
Naturalis Principia Mathematical as indicating with energetic con- 
ciseness that the general laws of astronomical phenomena are the 
basis of all our real knowledge. — Comte, vol. i. p. 142. 

d2 
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Mathematics was the true handmaid of Natural Philo- 
sophy, * the mother of the Sciences.' Comte had also the 
advantage of living long subsequently, being thereby 
80 much the nearer to Truth, according to Bacon's 
quaint adage, that ' Truth was the daughter of Time, 
and not of authority,'^ and when the accumulated 
amount of then existing scientific knowledge, systema- 
tised as it was by Comte's own powerful mind, lent 
an aid to his speculations that Bacon had to do without. 
Both these eminent men were endowed with the faculty 
of imagination in superlative measure, enabling them, 
with apparent ease, by means of true hypotheses and 
real analogies, to grasp after and attain a reach of 
knowledge that to ordinary minds seems truly marvel- 
lous.^ Both insisted that the great end of Philosophy 
was to furnish a practical rule end guidance to man 

Applied mathematics is not simply the measurement of extension 
and number. It is the measurement, by means of extension and 
number, of other quantities, which extension and number are marks 
of, and the ascertainment, by means of quantities of all sorts, of 
those qualities of things which quantities are marks of. The 
application of Algebra to Geometry (discovered by Descartes) 
-made the first step in applied mathematics ; the second was their 
application to Mechanics, that is, to the general laws and theory of 
force in the abstract. As the laws of number imderlie the laws of ex- 
tension (both imderlying the laws of force), so do the laws of force 
underlie all the other laws of the material imiverse. — Mill on 
Hamilton^ uhi supra. 

* * Recte enim Veritas Temporis filia dicitur, non auctoritatis.' — 
Nov. Org, lib. i. aph. 84. 

^ Yet in each the imagination was duly subordinated to the under- 
standing or reasoning faculty. ' Bounded and conditioned by co- 
operant Reason, imagination becomes the mightiest instrument of 
the physical discoverer.' — Professor Tyndall On the Scientific Use 
of the Imagination. Longmans, 1870. 
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in liiH career on earth,* and both were alike imbued 
with that over-mastering desire to be of service to 
their fellow-creatures which the inborn benevolence 
of true genius has almost invariably displayed.' They 
were also alike conspicuous for the extraordinary range 
and compass of their intellectual vision, and each, in 
his own way, took a profound and masterly isurvey of 
tlio entire field of knowledge,' and noted its deficiencies. 
I3oth conceived that the miseries of life chiefly resulted 
from human ignorance, or, as we might, in the fashion 
of the hour, now perhaps call it, * Intellectual Destitu- 
tion,' and both sot themselves to the arduous task of 
pointing out in what such ignorance mainly consisted, 
and how it might be effectually removed ; they believ- 
ing, lliat in making men wiser, you are making them 
better. They did not separate the enlargement of 
reason from the growth of virtue. * Knowledge,' 
ob«orvc8 IJacon, * is not only Power, it is Truth. Nor 
is tlicro in the .whole universe of nature so intimate 
IX wsympathy as that between Truth and Goodness, which 
only differ, aa the seal differs fix)m its impression,'* 

^ * Mota Autem soientiarum vera et legitima non alia est quam ut do* 
totur vita humaiia novia iuventia etcopiis.* — Nov* Org,^ lib. i. aph. 81* 

* Dt />i</« €t Aug^ lib. Tii. oap« i. 

' Tho remarkablo view giren by Bacon in the Advancement of 
Z^'MiN^ and I)t Dig. et Aug^ Scient^^ ia well known. Gomte*8 sur- 
vey of tlio acioncoa, occupying the firat three yolumea of hia great 
work, ia yet more aatoniahing for extent of knowledge and grasp of 
mind« Every division of knowledge and classification of acioice 
can be objecteil to. Bacon^a has not eacaped cenaure, and Gomte^a 
analysis lias been acutely criticised by Herbert Spencer. See hia Clas- 
si^ctUion of the Sciff^cest^ 2nd edition, Williama and Noigate, 1869. 

* l>e Ihg. H Ang.^ UK i, cap. i. ; and Advancement of Learning^ 
iHx^k i. * For truth prints goodness.'* 
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Both considered Science, or the knowledge and 
planation of Nature, to be the grand organon or 
macliinery by which ignorance was to be dispelled; 
Bacon, with prophetic foresight, exhorting our univer- 
sities, instead of imagining that by the labours of the 
ancients everything had been attained, to set their 
whole might towards the advancement of the sdenoes, 
and to leave off attacking each other, in order to unite 
their forces against the strongholds of nature ; ^ and 
both arrived at the belief that the theological theory 
of life (as regards Gk)d's secular providence, or the 
method of the Divine Government on Earth) vras not 
the true theory: Bacon warning his disciples ^Fidei 
dentur tantum qu83 fidei sunt,' * that they should give 
to Faith the things only that are Faith's ; and Comte 
declaring that the rational progress of tlieoIogicAl con- 
ceptions consists in the perpetual diminution of their 
intensity,^ and that the development of the Inductive 
Philosophy must eventually emancipate the human 
mind altogether from theological guardianship/ Both» 

' Goodness is seen with the eye of the understanding, and the 
light of that eye is reason.* — Hooker, Eccles, Pol,j book i. chap. Tii. 
sec. 2. 

* Knowledge must precede Virtue, for no chance act can be a moral 
one. Vice is always the companion of ignorance, rarely of know- 
ledge, never of wisdom.' — Mackay*s Progress of the Intelleetf yol. i. 
p. 70. 

^ See the remarkable letters of Lord Bacon to the Universitiea of 
Oxford and Cambridge. — Bacon's Works^ 2 vols. 1S87, BalL Vol, u. 
EpistolcB, p. 751. 

^ 'Itaque salutare admodum est, si mente sobria fidei tantum 
dentur quae fidei sunt.' — Nov, Org,f lib. i. aph. 65. 

* Comte, vol i. p. 310. 

* Ibid, J vol. ii. p. 315. 
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too, considered it a part at least of man's highest duty, 
to find out and study the laws of Nature, and to en- 
deavour to regulate his life in accordance with their 
dictates ; for they were alike animated with the same 
heroic confidence in Nature, and intense love of reality, 
and both had the firm unalterable conviction that 
human happiness, and not sufiering, was the great 
object of Nature's arrangements, and that the Intellect, 
that noblest of God's gifts to man,^ armed with proper 
instruments, and disciplined by appropriate culture, 
was sufficient in itself to enable man to arrive at an 
adequate knowledge of them.^ Lastly, it is noticeable 
that these profound and comprehensive thinkers 
agreed in rejecting the study or investigation of causes 
first and final, (regarding it as a theological invasion 
of scientific rights ; for, in Bacon's witty conceit, * like 
a virgin consecrated to God, it bears nothing,'*) — in 
confining research to the invariable relations which 
constitute Natural Laws, and in limiting the range 
of their philosophical theories by the axioms, that 

^ ' Do what we will, the highest efforts of human thought can 
conceive nothing higher than the supremacy of Litellect/ — Mackay, 
Progress of the Intellect, ^c, p. 113. * We have learned at last to 
recognise that the intellect is a divine gift.' — ^Miss Cobbe's Preface 
to the Works of Theodore Parker, Trlibner, 1863. 

* Nov. Org,, lib. i. ; and Instauratio Magna, Distrihutio Operis, 
passim, ^ Those prodigious resources of the human understanding, 
which are often despised by men who are ignorant of them ; but 
which in reality are so great that no one has yet arisen able to scan 
them in Ihe whole of their gigantic dimensions.' — Buckle, Hist of 
Civil,, vol. i. p. 729. 

' 'Nam causarum finalium inquisitio sterilis est, et, tanquam 
virgo Deo consecrata, nihil parit.' — De Dig, et Aug., lib. iii. cap. v. ; 
Comte, vol. ii. pp. 351, 511. 
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observed facts are the only basis of sound specnlation, 
and that no proposition that is not finally reducible 
to the enunciation of a fact, particular or general, can 
offer any real and inteUigible meaning.^ 

It remains to be remarked of these illustrious men, 
tliat they were proficients in Philosophy, rather tlian in 
Science, and, more eminently, Philosophy of human than 
of general nature ; and, if it be the case, as an eminent 
professor has lately sought to show,* that Comte 
possessed but slight actual acquaintance with scientific 
processes, it must be admitted that Bacon probably had 
less. Harvey, who was the Huxley of Lord Bacon's 
day, said of Bacon sneeringly, that he wrote of Science 
* like a Lord Chancellor.' ^ But, though their Science be 
sneered at, or their Philosophy sought to be refuted, 
they cannot be deprived of their splendour of genius, 
their elevation of view, and their devotion to the 
highest moral law of Science — ^love of the Spirit of 

* Comte, vol. ii. p. 511. It has been suggested that lihia featare 
of the Inductive Philosophy is at present exercising a decidedly 
prejudicial influence on the English intellect, by producing an ex- 
cessive distaste for the higher generalisations, and for all speculations 
that do not lead directly to practicsil results. — Lecky*s EcUianaUsniy 
vol. i. p. 443. But Mr. Mill has justly remarked, that such ten- 
dency is the effect of an exclusive following of what is imagined to 
be the teaching of Bacon, being in reality the result of a slovenly 
conception of him, leaving on one side the whole spirit and scope of 
his speculations. — Mill on Hamilton, p. 541, note, 

* Huxley, Lay Sermons, &c., * Scientific Aspects of Positivism.' 
MacmUlan & Co., 1870. 

3 Nothing more is meant by this juxtaposition of the names of 
Harvey and Huxley than that they are alike in the relation in which 
they stand towards the objects of their censure — viz., men of special 
science criticising philosophers. Harvey was a great discoverer as 
well as a profound physiologist. 
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Truth, wherewith in * thoughts that bum and words that 
breathe ' they have inspired so many kindred minds to 
think deeply upon social problems, and to strive nobly 
for social regeneration. Their works indeed *have 
moved the intellects that have moved the world.* ^ 

If the Inductive Philosophy be such as I have 
endeavoured to describe it, how is it, you may ask, that 
we sometimes hear of grave objections being urged 
against it ? I need hardly remind you of the proverb 
which tells us what usually happens when you give a 
dog a bad name. It has been objected, then, 
to the Inductive Philosophy, disguised in the garb 
of Positivism,^ that it leaves out the spiritual part 
of man's nature — an objection which is about as 
rational as it would be to say the multiplication 
table should not be taught because you would not 
thereby learn the Apostles' Creed. The true answer 
to the objection, however, is this. The spiritual part 
of man's nature is at present the subject, not of Science, 
but of Theology ; and the Inductive Philosophy, how- 
ever much it may seek to recover from Theology 
domains that do not belong to her, does not assume to 
supersede Theology in her own proper sphere.^ But 

* ' The conviction which lihe study of M. Comte's woiks left on my 
mind, which I shall always be thankful to him for awakening in me ; 
that the organisation of society upon a new and purely scientific 
basis is not only practicable, but is the only political object much 
worth fighting for.' — Huxley^ uhi supra, 

^ See passim, The Limits of Philosophical Enquiry^ by William, 
Lord Archbishop of York. Edinburgh : Edmonston & Douglas, 2nd 
ed. 1868 ; and Positivism^ a Lecture (Christian Evidence Society), by 
Rev. W. Jackson, M.A., F.S.A.y &c. Hodd«r and Sloughton, 1871. 

3 Faraday, On the Education qfAe Judgmadf a X«oUiie---ModerQ 
Culture. Macmillan, 1867. 
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the Inductive Philosophy has also, thus disguised, been 
denounced as a system of materialism, whatever that 
may mean. Science no doubt is limited to matter, its 
laws, and its relations,^ and the Inductive Philosophy, 
being founded on Science, is, necessarily, so for mate- 
rial. But, whilst man himself is a being compounded 
partly, at any rate, of matter, living in a world of 
matter, surrounded by, and subjected on all sides to 
material influences, can it be wise for any man, or set 
of men, whatever their piety, to seek to disparage a 
system of knowledge which aims at expoimding for 
man's benefit the properties and laws of matter, the 
nature of material influences, and the relations in which 
man, in this world, has been placed towards them? 
Can there be a doubt, for instance, that it must be of 
the greatest importance for man to have ascertained, 
from the teachings of Science, that he cannot destroy 
one particle of matter, or one moment of force ; but 
that he can, as the Inductive Philosophy teaches, so 
arrange matter, that force shall be his servant ? * Nay, 
will any one seriously deny that the true satisfactions of 
life, its duties and its charity, its happiness and its 
virtue, are now in course of being difiused throughout 
the civilised world, as one result of Science having, in 
a Franklin, enabled man to grasp the lightning, and 
Inductive Philosophy, in an Oersted,' a Faraday, and a 

* * Au-delii de ces deux termes, mati^re et force, la science posi- 
tive ne connait rien.' — Comte, Preface (Tun Disciple (E. Littr^), 

* On the conservation of force, the indestructibility of matter, 
iuid tlie invariability of gravity, see Faraday's brilliant Discourse 
on the Conservation of Force, London, 1857. 

3 Note J, p. 71. 
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Wheatstone, having taught man how to apply the 
lightning to his use? — whereby time and space are 
annihilated, in order to bind all mankind into one 
family, for their intellectual and moral advancement ; 
and the thunderbolt snatched from heaven, passed 
through the depths of the ocean, becomes a messenger 
of love to the most distant nations.^ 

Such are the fruits of the Inductive Philosophy, or 
Philosophy founded on Science,^ that is, on the know- 
ledge of universal invariable Law ; the sacred code, 
promulgated by the great Legislator of the Universe for 
the guidance of his creatures to happiness — ^that Law 
of which our eloquent Hooker so sublimely speaks 
when he assures us, * there can be no less acknowledged 
than that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the 
harmony of the world ; all things in heaven and 
earth do her homage ; the very least as feeling her care, 
and the greatest as not exempted from her power — 
both Angels and men, and creatures of what condition 
soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet 
all, with uniform consent, admiring her as the mother 
of their peace and joy.' ^ To whom, therefore, the in- 
spired poet addressed the rapt utterance, * Bless ye 
the Lord ; praise Him, and magnify Him for ever/ 

* * " Eripuit fiilmen Ccelo," is part of the inscription on a medal 
struck in honour of Franklin.' — ^Mary Somerville's Connexion of the 
Physical Sciences, sec. xxxii. p. 327, 9th ed. Murray, 1858. 

* Note K, p. 71, and note L, p. 74. 

' Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, book i. adjinem. 
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NOTES. 



NOTE A, p. 1. 
The Tdeacope and its Discoveries. 

The telescope was invented early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, probably by James Metius, of Alkmaer, in Holland, in 
the year 1609. Gralileo, from hints that he picked up in 
Venice in the same year, constructed the first practical 
astronomical telescope ; and it is related that he was besieged 
from morning till night by crowds, of the inhabitants, all 
eager to have a peep through the wonderful glass, which he 
subsequently presented to the Doge, who accepted it from 
him sitting in full council. 

The first effects of the discoveries that followed the 
invention of the telescope upon the prevailing orthodox 
cosmical theories were simply astoimding, and exercised such 
a withering influence upon the ancient philosophy,* that many 
of its adherents, in the height of their mortification, took 

* The interest this discovery excited was intense, and men were 
so little habituated to accommodate their convictions on matters of 
science to newly observed facts, that several of the * paper philo- 
sophers,' as Galileo termed them, appear to have thought they could 
get rid of thdse new objects by writing books against them. The 
effect which the discovery had upon the reception of the Gopemican 
System was immediately very considerable. It showed that the 
real universe was very different from that which the ancient philo- 
sophers had imagined. — Whewell, Hist, of the Inductive Sciences, 
vol. i. p. 414. 
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refuge in absolute incredulity, and with absurd pertinacity 
refused to assure themselves by actual inspection of the 
reality of the phenomena thus revealed for the first time to 
mortal eyes. * Oh, my dear Kepler,' says Galileo, in one of 
his letters to that astronomer, * how I wish that we could 
have one hearty laugh together 1 Here at Padua is the 
principal Professor of Philosophy, whom I have repeatedly 
and earnestly requested to look at the moon and planets 
through my glass, pertinaciously refusing to do so. Why 
are you not here ? What shouts of laughter we should have 
at this glorious folly, and to hear the Professor of Philosophy 
at Padua labouring before the Grand Duke with logical 
arguments, as with magical incantations, to charm the new 
planets out of the sky.' * 

Kepler himself, speaking in extravagant ecstasy of his 
celebrated work, ' Harmonice Mundi ' (in which he details 
the discovery of his third law of the planetary motions), 
says, * To be read now, or by posterity, I care not which ; it 
may well wait a century for a reader, since God has waited 
six thousand years for an observer.* 

Kepler was a most remarkable character; among the last 
of the old astrologers and the first of the great astronomers. 
As a discoverer he is only excelled by Sir Isaac Newton. He 
discovered three great laws which, extended from the case 
of Mars (the planet he chose for study) to that of all the 
other planets in our system, constitute the foimdation of 
celestial mechanics. The first law regulates the velocity ; 
the second determines the figure of the orbit; the third 
establishes harmony among all the planetary motions. 
Since Kepler's time the discovered number of bodies in our 
system has more than trebled, and all have in turn verified 
these laws.* 

* Grant's HtsU of Physical Astronomy^ p. 521. 

* Kepler, Oallery of Portraits and Memoirs, vol. iii. Charles 
Knight, 1834. 

3 See these laws explained in Whewell's Hist, of the Inductive 
Sciences, vol. i. p. 482, * Inductive Epoch of Kepler ; ' and in Her- 
scheFs Astronomy, (485)-(492), 
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NOTE B. 

The Christian Fathers — The Inquisition — Religious 

Persecution. 

Intellectual history nowhere records a more remarkable 
revolution than the change of opinion that has occurred con- 
cerning the authority of the Fathers. Occasionally, indeed, 
even now, some mind of mediaeval mould may be seen 
exhibiting the zeal or indiscretion of its piety by a flutter, 
so fervid or fantastic, of these antiquated ecclesiastical scare- 
crows, as to give them a semblance of life in the eyes of the 
unsophisticated vulgar ; but in England the general judg- 
ment of the' public has long since been pronounced against 
them, and is nowhere perhaps more leniently expressed than 
in the Edinburgh Review for November 1814, which says 
(in allusion to such an exploit as is above referred to), * We 
had thought that the merits of the Fathers were beginning to 

be pretty fairly estimated That the time of their 

authority over conscience and opinion was gone by; that 
they were no longer to be regarded as guides either in faith 
or in morals ; and that we should be quite within the pale of 
orthodoxy in saying that^ though admirable martyrs and 
saints, they were, after all, but indiflferent Christians.' 

A philosophical historian, whose rare range of erudition, 
investigating intellect, and uncompromising veracity impart 
to his opinions peculiar power, has not hesitated to declare 
that * the lives and writings of the Saints and Fathers are, on 
the whole, the most puerile literature Europe has ever 
produced.' * 

We are living in an age when the discoveries and methods 
of the physical sciences have so marvellously enlightened, 
disciplined, and strengthened the intellectual faculties as to 
render it not a little difficult to realise that mental condition 
of the dark ages, when credulity and superstition were so 
intense and widespread as to impel even the most intelligent 

* Buckle, History of Civilisation^ vol. i. p. 730. 
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persons to believe thoroughly the fables and forgeries that 
these once venerated worthies with solemn theological jargon 
dogmatically asserted to be profound truths, laboriously 
derived from the ascetic study of inspired writings, or 
visibly attested by the constant happening of astounding 
miracles. 

If any reader be disposed to doubt the soundness of 
Buckle's views in this matter he need only turn to 
Middleton's learned and manly *Free Enquiry,'* peruse 
carefully its well-considered pages, and consult some half- 
dozen of the original authorities there cited, and he will not, 
I think, fail to feel that in point of fact, no force of speech 
can be too strong to express the derision and contempt in 
which the lucubrations of the Fathers ought for the most 
part to be regarded by the intelligence of the present day. 

To us, who look back upon the period, it really seems as 
though the mind of Protestant Europe had been suddenly 
aroused from some slumber of superstition by the publica- 
tion of Middleton's book ; for, though the opinions of the 
Fathers were, by the progress of enlightenment, becoming 
more and more a difficulty with theologians — who were 
reproached by Chillingworth with the duplicity with which 
in his time the Fathers were treated, * accoimting them 
Fathers when they are for you, but children when they are 
against you,^ — ^there was no generally prevailing senti- 
ment of the worthlessness of the various improbabilities, 
absurdities, and falsities that constitute no small portion of 
the staple of those celebrated writings — the works of the 

* Middleton's great work, * a book of extraordinary merit,' consists 
of three portions — the Introductory Discourse, the Enquiry itself, 
and the Vindication from the objections of Dr. Dodwell and Dr. 
Church. Middleton's WorhSj vols. i. & ii. London, 1755. 5 vols. 

* Calamy*s LifCy vol. i. p. 253. London, 1820. 2 vols. Chilling- 
worth's own opinion of the authority of the Fathers is sufficiently 
clear. * I see plainly with mine own eyes that there are Popes 
against Popes, Councils against Councils, some Fathers against others, 
the same Fathers against themselves, a consent of Fathers of one age 
against a consent of Fathers of another age, the Church of one age 
against the Church of another age.' — Religion of Protestants^ chap, 
vi. sec. 56. 
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Fathers ; compositions which, viewed collectively, present so 
melancholy a picture of the wasteful misapplication of 
mental power. 

The Patristic edifice seems to have been only completely 
shattered by the crushing assault of Middleton. 

* Middleton's attack upon the veracity of the Fathers was 
so eloquent, so uncompromising, and so admirably directed, 
that all England soon rang with the controversy. He con- 
tended that the religious leaders of the fourth and earlier 
centuries had admitted, eulogised, and habitually acted upon 
principles that were diametrically opposed, not simply to the 
aspirations of a transcendent sanctity, but to the dictates of 
the most common honesty. He showed that they had 
applauded falsehood, that they had practised the most 
wholesale forgeries, that they had habitually and grossly 
falsified history, and that they had adopted to the fullest 
extent the system of pious frauds, and that they continually 
employed them to stimulate the devotion of the people.' * 

Such were the charges which Middleton brought against 
those great Fathers who had formed the theological system of 
Europe 1 

The real knowledge possessed by the two renowned doctors, 
Lactantius and Augustin, to whose opinions Kepler pointedly 
refers, may to some extent be gauged by a consideration of 
their views of the physical discoveries of their day, « their 
bigoted rejection of the most obvious truths in natural 
science.'* 

The ecclesiastical notion entertained concerning the shape 
of the earth during the earlier centuries of Christianity 
described it as an oblong floor, surrounded by upright walls, 
and covered by a vault.^ In Augustin (Civ. Dei) it is 
asserted that there are no inhabitants on the opposite side, 
because no such race is recorded in Scripture. The existence 
of antipodes, or persons inhabiting the opposite side of the 

^ Lecky's HisL of Rationalism^ vol. i. p. 168. 

* Edinburgh Review^ ubi supra. 

3 Cosmos IndicopleusteSy * Topographia Christiana,* or * Chris- 
tian Opinion concerning the World.' — Montfaucon, Coflectio Novum 
Pati^m^ book ii. p. 113, cited by Lecky, ubi supra, p. 294. 
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globe of the earth was indeed a tntich vexed question. * Is 
it possible,' says Lactantius, ^ that men can be so absurd as 
to believe that the crops and the trees on the other side of 
the earth hang downwards, and that men have their feet 
higher than their heads ?' ^ 

With regard to the philosophical proposition of the earth's 
motion, it would seem, from the passage quoted from Kepler, 
that the Inquisition had denounced that idea previously to its 
formal condemnation of Galileo. Kepler's courageous book 
(' De Motibus Stellae Martis') was published in 1609. Gralileo 
was first warned in 1616, and condemned in 1632, when he 
was made to retract his scientific conclusions, and, in his 
celebrated recantation, to declare — first, *the proposition 
that the sun is the centre of the world and immoveable 
from its place is absurd, philosophically false, and formally 
heretical, because it is expressly contrary to Holy Scripture/ 
Secondly, * the proposition that the earth is not the centre of 
the world, nor immoveable, but that it moves, and also with 
a diurnal motion, is absurd, philosophically false, and, theo- 
logically considered, at least erroneous in faith.'* 

The narrative of the treatment of Galileo by the august 
and venerable body of the . Inquisition can never become 
trite or commonplace, be too frequently repeated, or too 
seriously dwelt upon. Like the sentence upon Socrates,* 
it should be preserved as a specimen of persecution through 
all time. The Inquisitors were amongst the most enlightened 
ecclesiastics of their age ; they were not bad men, they acted 
conscientiously according to their light, and they certainly 
contrast very favourably with their theological successors in 

* Whewell's HtaU of the Inductive Sciences, vol. i. p. 271. 

* Article * Galilei Galileo,' Penny Cycloposdia; Life of Galileo^ 
Library of Useful Knowledge. 

* 'To hear of so illustrious a man being condemned to death 
.... inspires at the present day a sentiment of indignant reproba- 
tion, the force of which I have no deaire to enfeeble. The feet 
stands eternally recorded as one among the thousand misdeeds of 
intolerance.* — Gi-ote's History of Greece, vol. vi. eh. 68. * Sokrat^s,* 
p. 180. Murray, 1862. 
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having acted upon a straigbtforward and honest interpretic 
tion of the language of Scripture. They apparently recoiled 
from doing (what is now so often done), viju> to quibUe and 
palter with the literal simplicity of the sacred text until it 
is so depraved as to be made to appear to mean almcMt any- 
thing whatever, that the philosophy or fishion of the hour 
may seem to require, in order to maintain with the multitude 
its authority as verbally inspired truth* 

In one respect^ however, the theological mind and the 
sacerdotal spirit remain the same. From Galileo to Colenso 
modem history reveals one long consistent chain of oeaaelees 
effort to suppress < per £eis aut ne&s ' free intellectual enquiry, 
to stamp out all truth, but what the audacious predumption 
of theologians may choose to stereotype as ^ the truth,* and, 
by every means, whether violent or fraudulent, to persecute 
in body or mind its most fearless, upright, and accomplished 
exponents.^ 

Priestcraft can no longer, indeed, in our country rekindle 
the fires of Smithfield, or even induce the grand jury of the 
county of Middlesex to present an unanswerable book as a 
common nuisance ' ; but unhappily it is yot permitted so to 

^ See the estimate of Galileo's character in the innsterly memoir 
above referred to. * The numberless inventions of his aquto in- 
dustry; the use of the telescope, and the brilliimt diHcovorios to 
which it led ; the patient investigation of tlie laws of weight and 
motion, must all be looked upon as forming but a part of his real 
meritfi, as merely particular demonstrations of tlio spirit in which 
be everywhere withstood the despotism of ignorance, and appealed 
boldly fi'om traditional opinions to the judgment of reason and 
common sense. He claimed and bcquoatlicd to us the right of 
exercising our faculties in examining the beautiful creation which 
surrounds us.* 

• Of Toland's Chrtatianity not Mysterious^ publiHhod in 1C96, we 
are told, the grand jury of the county of MiddloMox was induced 
at once to present it as a nuisance, and the example was followed by 
the grand jury of Dublin. Two years after its ])ublication the 
Irish Parliament deliberated upon it, and, refusing to hoar Tolnnd 
in defence, passed sentence that the book nhould be burnt, and itQ 
author imprisoned.'— A. S. Fnrrar*8 Critical Hist, oj Free Thought^ 
Lee. iv. p. 179. 
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apply the torture of social stigma as often probably to tear 
peace of mind from the inmost heart. 

See /xk<i^<^il^^ *A Critical History of Free Thought,* &c,» 
by the Eev. Adam Storey Farrar (Bampton Lectures for 
1862). This able, candid, and instructive work might well 
have been entitled * a history of the persecutions for opinion 
by the Christian Church in all ages.* It is indeed a most 
painful record. The author, though speaking from the 
orthodox point of view, is compelled to admit that the pro* 
gress of knowledge is the exciting cause of free thought, 
that the hiunan mind cannot be chained, that new know- 
ledge will suggest new doubts, but that the human mind, 
struggling to be free, has been kept down by material force 
and cruelty. That in the long interval of the middle ages 
the Church was always able to supplement or supersede 
argiunent by force^ and did, in &ct, silence the unbeliever 
by ma^}Tdom ; and that in the long suppression of liberty 
that followed the political revolutions of 1848 the orthodox 
movement in theology united itself with the reactionary 
movement in politics, whereby absolute government was 
constituted, * not merely a Seu^t, but a doctrine.' He con- 
fesses that those who have been tiie teachers of the world 
have too often been its martyrs. * When, however, the mind 
of Europe awoke, free thought could no longer be suppressed 
by force.*— Pp. 147, 251, 293, 399, 511, 612. 

Gibbon, in 1776, is enabled to say, in reference to the clerical 
outcry that greeted the publication of his history of the DeciiM and 
Fall of the Boman Empire^ ch. xv. and xvi. : * But the shaft was 
shot, the alarm was sounded, and I oould only r^oice that, if the 
voice of our priests was clamorous and bitter, their hands were dis- 
armed from the powers of persecution.' — Afemoirs of mjr Ltfi amd 
Writings ; Gibbon's Decline and Fally &c., vol, i. p, 104. Murray, 
1854. 
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NOTE C, p. 7. 



j The Theological phrase ^ Arbitrary Supernatural WiUj 

and the Scientific term ' Invariable Natural haw. 



It can hardly be too seriously insisted upon, that in 
attempting to define the attributes or operations of Deity, we 
are only reducing to language the ideas of our own finite 
and limited intelligence, upon a subject completely beyond 
the grasp or comprehension of the human imderstanding ; 
that our criticisms are really only the discussion of such 
ideas, and that, ^whilst theologians of the schools have 
thought they were establishing religious truths by elaborate 
argumentation, they have been only multiplying and arrang- 
ing a theological language/ 

The mode in which Divine mysteries are attempted to be 
made intelligible, through the medium of language and 
logic, was ably animadverted upon by Dr. Hampden in his 
Bamptdn Lectures on * The Scholastic Philosophy considered 
in its relation to Christian Theology,' whence the foregoing 
quotation is taken;* but it is nowhere more clearly and 
concisely stated tha^ in the defence of the Eev. Charles 
Voysey, on the hearing of the charge of heresy preferred 
against him.* He therein observed — * First, you are told 
that a doctrine is a sublime mystery, which transcends the 
powers of the human mind. The next step is, to substitute 
for the mystery a gloss or explanation which is quite intelli- 
gible, and as absurd as it is intelligible. Finally, you are 
told, that because the gloss is equivalent to the mystery, you 
cannot expose its absurdity, without denying the truth of the 
mystery.' 

The theologian, who conceives it to be his especial pro- 
vince, with presumptuous pen, to parcel out and analyse the 
attributes of the Great First Cause, as though they were 
familiar to him as the ingredients of some chemical com- 

* Lecture ii. 

« Defence of the Rev. Charles Voysey, TrUbner & Co., 1869. 
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pound,' finds it necessary in the first instance to lower the 
conception of Deity to the level of humanity, that is, to 
designate Grod as a Person ; * and it seems perfectly plain that 
in so doing he lays himself open to the imputation that 
*man has created God in his own image.'* 'The various 
mental attributes that we ' (the theologians) * ascribe to God 
. . • • can be conceived by us only as existing • • • • in a 

Person It is our duty to think of God as Personal.'* 

It has indeed been said that belief in the existence of a 
Personal God is essential to all religion,^ but such an axiom 
seems to be based on the narrow view of regarding reli- 
gion as limited to theology. 

The reader need hardly be reminded that these are not the 
conclusions of Science. Again,. * personality, as we conceive 
it, is essentially a limitation and a relation.'^ But Science 
knows of no limitation of ' the Inscrutable Power manifested 
to us through all phenomena, and whose nature transcends 
intuition and is beyond imagination. • • . • duty requires 
us ' {men of science), ' neither to affirm or deny personality ; 
our duty is to submit ourselves with all hmnility to the 
established limits of our intelligence.*^ 

' ^ If any theologians in the present century had constructed creeds 
subdividing the Deity into persons, and then deciding upon their 
relationship, equality, and consubstantiality, the presumption and 
impropriety of such vain conceits woidd have offended the whole 
Protestant world.' — Christian Theology and Modem Scepticism^ by 
the Duke of Somerset. Bain, 1872. 

^ Our himian personality gives a iklse modification to all our 
conceptions of the Infinite. — Theodore Parker, Discourse on Matters 
pertaining to Religion, 

' Mackay *s Pro^restf of the Intellect a^ exemplified in the Beligious 
Development of the Greeks and Hebrews. J. Chapnum, 1850. Chap, 
iii., * Idea of God metaphysically,' sec. 1. 

* Mansel's Limits of Religious Thought^ Ciecture iii. 

* Duke of Argyll's Reign of Law ^ chap. L p. 57. 
^ Mansel, uhi supra, 

7 Herbert Spencer's First Principles^ chap, v. sec. 31 ; Sir 
J. Herschers Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy^ 
chap. ii. 
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The most imperious, and, to the earliest thinkers, myste- 
rious and apparently supernatural, attribute of man, was his 
Will, and therefore, amongst other qualities. Will was at once 
transferred to and became an integral portion of the earliest ' 

anthropomorphic conception of Grod ; ' and the interminable l 

discussions that have been thereby occasioned, on that and 
its cognate and derivative subjects, are well by our great 
poet depicted — * 

Others apart sat ... . 

In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will and fate ; 
Fix*d &te, free will, foreknowledge absolute ; 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 

But Will, in the only intelligible sense, or of which we can 
have any knowledge, viz. human will, was known to be 
vengeful, arbitrary, variable, capricious, and capable of being 
turned or influenced by entreaty. Hence, such by analogy 
is the theological conception of the Will of God, and hence 
it came to be popularly believed that the Divine Will could 
be operated upon by prayer, and hence too it has arisen that 
those uniformities of co-existence and sequence in everything 

Science may perhaps be said to be, in this respect, atheological, 
but it is not the less religious on that accoimt. Indeed, * True 
religion without sci^ce is impossible; the dignity, and therefore 
the truth, of religious beliefs is in direct relation to the knowledge 
of science, and of the great physical laws by which our universe is 
governed.* — Sir J. Lubbock, Origin of Civilization, ^c, ' Th* 
Primitive Condition of Man.* Longmans, 1870. 

^Religion ignores its immense debt to Science; and Science is 
scarcely at all conscious how much Eeligion owes it. Yet it is 
demonstrable that every step by which Religion has progressed from 
its first low conception to the comparatively high one it has now 
reached. Science has helped it, or rather forced it to take.* . , . . > 
* The beliefs which Science has forced upon Rfligion have been 
intrinsically more religious than those which they supplanted.' — 
Herbert Spencer, First Principles, pp. 102, 104. 

* Mackay*s Progi'ess of the Intellect, ^c, chap, iv., * Moral Idea 
•of God.* 

2 Milton's Paradise Lost, book ii. 557-561. 
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going on around us, discovered by Science and characteristic 
of Nature, are sometimes placed by theologians in opposition 
to the Will of Grod, simply indeed (however paradoxically) 
from the very fact that such regularity of action was wholly 
different from human action — the latter proceeding from 
variable and uncertain will ; and thus has probably arisen the 
theological phrase * Arbitrary Supernatural Will,' as expres- 
sive of the nature or direct source of the Divine Grovemment. 

Science, on the other hand, knows nothing, in a theolo- 
gical sense, of * Will.' All its discoveries, all it finds traces 
of, are expressed by the term * Law,' the sense of which is 
entirely opposite to that of * Will.' Law being a term ex- 
pressive of the imiformity, invariability, and regularity of 
the constant course of procedure of the phenomena manifest- 
ing the Unknowable or First Cause.* Science, too, discovers 
nothing supernatural, everything known to it being clearly 
within the domain of Nature. Indeed, it has been asserted 
that ' the supernatural can nev^r be a matter of Science or 
knowledge, for the moment it is brought within the cogni- 
sance of Eeason, it ceases to be supernatural.' * 

To the extent to which reasoning can be intelligibly re- 
sorted to, with a view to explain so metaphysical, mysterious, 
and sublime a subject as the method of the Divine Grovem- 
ment on Earth, it seems essential to preserve throughout 
discussion the distinct meanings of the human ideas 'Will' 
and ' Law,' which are still but human, however applied in 
endeavours to define the attributes of Deity. In the Duke 
of Argyll's ' Eeign of Law,' these meanings are (it seems to 
me) as much as possible confused (rather * Will' entirely 
emptied of its distinctive meaning, and Theology thereby 
altogether ignored) ; but the Duke's argument may hav^ 
required, or his main conclusions, possibly, could only be 
established by means of, such confusion, 

* Manifesting to us. A law of nature, after all, being merely a 
metaphor expressing a generalization of relations made by th<9 
hmnan mind.^ — Buckle^ vol. i. p. 28, note 82. 

* The Order of Nature^ by the Rev. Baden Powell, essay ii. sec. I. 
Longmans, 1859. , _^ 
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This distinction in the human mind between ' Will ' and 
• Law' is not only very real, but is apparently ineradicable, 
for it is found historically to pervade all philosophical btera- 
ture, dividing philosophers themselves into two distinct 
schools, viz. Idealists and Sensationalists (or Eealists).* All 
men, observed Coleridge (* Table Talk '), are bom disciples of 
Plato or Aristotle ; that is, their diflFerent idiosyncrasies will 
range them under one or other of these great catholic but 
opposite thinkers ; and neither school seems able, by reason 
probably of such innate intellectual diflFerence, fully to ap^ 
preciate the other. Adequately to discuss this remarkable 
distinction (which can here be barely indicated) would re- 
quire a volume, and probably no satisfactory or definite result 
by any amount of discussion could from our present mate- 
rials be arrived at. An attempt to explain it was made by Dr. 
Whewell in his Essay on ' The Fimdamental Antithesis of 
Philosophy,' * or, the opposition between Ideas and the Senses, 
between Theory and Fact.' His expressions are, I venture to 
think, too strongly contrasted ; he shows, however, that the 
Idealist is not content to derive his conclusions solely firom the 
facts of sense, but requires something else, which he regards 
as contributed by the mind itself. The objection of the Sen- 
sationalist to admitting the assumption that the mind,2>er se, 
and wholly irrespective of facts or sensations, can contribute 
anything, is founded on the total absence of any sort of veri- 
fication, or external standard, to which appeal can be made in 

^ 'In our common philosophical language, sensations and idecis 
represent the two great sources of our knowledge. We have an 
outward source, Nature ; and an inward source, pure ideas^ which 
terminate on the side of the Will. Sensationalism accordingly is 
the philosophy built upon the former. Idealism is that built upon 
the latter.' — Historical and Critical View of the Speculative Philo- 
sophy of Europe in the Nineteenth Century^ by J. D. Morell, A.M. 
Introduction, p. 67, note i., 2nd ed. Johnstone, 1847. 

* Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, vol. iii. 
part 2, No. 14, 1844. 

3 'The radical antithesis is not between &ct and theory, but 
between verified and unverified inferences.' — G. H. Lewes, AristotUj 
* The Metaphysical and Scientific Methods,' p. 74. 
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proof of such assumption, or, of that in particular which is 
asserted to be so contributed. The conclusions of the Idealist, 
as such, cannot be tested; being pure conceptions that 
cannot be derived from the senses.* They may therefore be 
untrue ; at least they cannot be proved to be true, and there- 
fore ought not to be made the basis of positive belief. 

It is obvious that Theology, from its very nature, that is, 
a logical system or exposition of the Nature, Attributes, 
and Will of Deity, a kind of knowledge hardly derivable 
from sensible facts, must, so far as it can be treated philo- 
sophically at all, follow the method of Idealism. Accordingly 
it is Plato and not Aristotle who is the great philosophical 
authority with theologians.* 

It might appear on first impression, indeed it has been by 
many supposed, that Idealism affords greater scope to the 
intellectual faculties than Sensationalism (which has been 
described by the opposite school as ' cold,' ' low,' * grovelling,' 
' utilitarian,' * material,' &c.), and enables the mind to dis- 
cover and grasp truths to which Sensationalism is inadequate 
to attain ; but, on examination, it will be seen that in effect the 
very reverse is the case. The moment the objective method, 
that is, the building up of our ideas upon a sensational basis, 
and verifying thera by an appeal to external nature, is de- 
parted from, due control over the imaginative faculty would 
seem to be lost, and intuitions, or the intuitive conclusions 
of the imaginative and emotional consciousness, are admitted, 
and by the Idealist accepted, as truths ; and it will be found 
on analysis that it is upon such truths are really erected 
those theological dogmas and beliefs which have ever been 

* Cudworlih's Eternal and Immutable Morality, book iv. 
chap. i. and ii. 

* * The piety of Platonism, its 'abstractedness from the visible 
worldy its elevation of the moral sentiments, recommended it forcibly 
to the imagination and the feelings of the contemplative theologian. 

.... The expressed partiality of Augustine for the philosophy of 
Plato, combined with the invectives against Aristotle thrown out 
from time to time, had established that philosophy, in name at 
least, as the orthodox system of the Western Church.* — The Scho- 
lastic Philosophy, ^c, by Dr. Hampden, lect. ii. p. 61. 
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brought to bear to coerce and abase what their advocates 
term ' the pride of the human intellect/ and which form a 
system that has sometimes even openly boasted of subjugat- 
ing the reason of mankind. These alleged truths are, indeed, 
the foundation of all that goes by the name of ^ authority ' 
in the intellectual struggle that is ever proceeding between 
authority and reason, and they will on close consideration be 
discovered to form effectual though conventional boundaries 
to all philosophical enquiry ; the fetters by which, until 
recently, scientific progress has been so hampered, and 
freedom of intellectual enquiry all but suppressed; al- 
though the subject may be so speciously manipulated as to 
make it appear otherwise, as it very adroitly, however really 
fallaciously, eflF6cted in the Archbishop of York's * The Limits 
of Philosophical Enquiry.' (Edmonston and Douglas, 1868.) 
It is noticeable that the term Theology was at first gene- 
rally used as synonymous with Divinity, and limited in its 
meaning to the systematic knowledge of God derived from 
the study of Revelation,* but that with the advance of know- 
ledge its meaning has been extended (especially by Say, 
Derham, and Paley), so as to enable it, if possible, to em- 
brace the discoveries of Science under the term ' Natural 
Theology,' another ambiguous and misleading phrase, causing 
^eat confusion of thought even in minds of the most power- 
ful cast, as may be seen on turning to Lord Brougham's 
preUininary discourse to ' Pialey's Natural Theology .' Na- 
tural theology, however, as yet only aims at embracing the 
examination of Nature as supplyiujg * evidences of the attri- 
butes of the Deity,' as Paley expresses it; or, as Lord 
Bacon says, after, calling the phenomena of Nature a volume 
of the Works of God, and, as it were, another Bible, * Volu- 

men operum Dei et tanquam Scriplura altera,'* 

,' There are two books of Beligion to be consulted — the Scrip- 
jtures to tell the Will of God, and the book of creation to 
•,8how His Power.'' 

: * See tl^e article ' Theology/ in the Penny Cyclopcedia, 
- _» ' Bacon, Para^ceve, aph. 9. 

^ Ibid, ^ De Dig. et Augment,y,hb. u 
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That the Laws of Nature are in reality Divine commands, 
and to be studied, reverenced, and obeyed accordingly, is a 
conclusion subsequently derived from Science, and was first 
systematically expounded by iJeorge Combe, especially in his 
work entitled ' Science and Eeligion.' * 

The* following figure exhibits in outline the essential dis- 
tinctions in the human mind, above and in the foregoing 
* Discourse ' remarked upon, between ' Will ' and ' Law,' and 
the opposite or distinct methods of thought and enquiry, 
as well as conclusions, to which each, more particularly, 
though not exclusively, appears to tend. 



RELIGION. 

. I 
Dominion of Deity 

or 

Method of Divine Government 

(on Earth) 

WILL 1*^^} 



LAW 



ISupernatural, Arbitrary, Natural, Invariable, 

Inscrutable; Discoverable* 

■ .^ I 

Scriptures Nature 

(Revelation) (Reason)' ' 

I . I 

Study of Interrogation of by 

r~: -;- , , * ^ 

Literary, Logical, Synthetical Observation, Experiment, Analysis 

Ideas '- Sensations 

(Intuition) (Verification) 

I . I 

Deduction Induction 

Theology. Science. 

' On the Relation between Science and Heligion, by George 
Combe, 4di ed., 1857, Simpkin & Co. See also his previous work, 
On the Constitution of Man, ^c, 4th ed., 1830, Longmans & Co. 
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NOTE D, p. 9. 
Prayers for Change of Weather, 

The following is a fiEur specimen of such prayers :-— 
< Almighty Lord Crod, who for the sin of man didst onoe 
drown all the world, except eight persons, and afterward of 
Thy great mercy didst promise never to destroy it so again, 
we humbly beseech Thee, that although we for our iniquities 
have worthily deserved a plague of rain and waters, yet upon 
our true repentance Thou wilt send us such weather as that 
we may receive the fruits of the earth in due season ; and 
learn both by Thy punishment to amend our lives, and for 
Thy clemency to give Thee praise and glory, &c.* — Church 
of England Book of Common Prayer. 

Of the efficacy of prayer to the Deity to interfere with or 
control the elements, Bacon's opinion was not doubtfuL 
' It was well answered ' (he says) ' by him, who being shown 
in a temple the votive tablets of those who had escaped the 
peril of shipwreck, and being pressed whether he would then 
acknowledge the power of the gods, asked where were the 
portraits of those who had perished after making their vows, 
" Ubi sint illi depicti qui post vota nuncupata perierint ?** * — 
Nov. Org. lib. i. aph. 46. 



NOTE E, p. 22. 

Antagonism between the Baconian Philosophy and 

Theology. 

' The rise of the Baconian philosophy, with its determina- 
tion to subordinate ancient principles to modem experience, 
was the heaviest blow which has ever been inflicted on the 
theologians, whose method is to begin, not with experience^ 
but with principles which are said to be inscrutable. 

' Over the inferior order of minds they still wield great 
influence ; but the Baconian philosophy, by bringing their 
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favourite method into disrepute, has sapped the very base of 
their system. From the moment that their method of in- 
vestigation was discredited, the secret of their power 
was gone. From the moment men began to insist on 
enquiring into the validity of first principles, instead of 
accepting them without enquiry, and himibly submitting to 
them as matters of faith and of necessary belief; from 
that moment the theologians, driven from one post to 
another, and constantly receding before the pressure of 
advancing knowledge, have been forced to abandon entrench- 
ment after, entrenchment, until what they have retained of 
their former territory is hardly worth the struggle.' — Buckle, 
Hist of Civilization, vol. ii. p. 412. 



NOTE F, p. 30. 
The Universality of Law. 



* The growing belief in the universality of Law is so con- 
spicuous to all cultivated minds as scarcely to need illustra- 
tion But though the fact is sufficiently familiar, the 

philosophy of the fact is not so. • • • . All minds have been 
advancing towards a belief in the constancy of surrounding 
co-existences and sequences. Familiarity with special xmU 
formities has generated the abstract conception of uniformity 
— the idea of Law, and this idea has been in successive 
generations slowly gaining fixity and clearness. Especially 
has it been thus among those whose knowledge of natural 
phenomena is the most extensive — men of science. The 
mathematician, the physicist, the astronomer, the chemist, 
severally acquainted with the vast accumulations of unifor- 
mities established by their predecessors, and themselves daily 
adding new ones, as well as verifying the old, acquire a far 

stronger faith in Law than is ordinarily possessed 

Wherever there exist phenomena of which the dependence 
is not yet ascertained, these most cultivated intellects, 
impelled by the conviction that here, too, there is some 
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invariable connection, proceed to observe, compare, and 
experiment ; and when they discover the law to which the 
phenomena conform, as they eventually do, their general 
belief in the universaUty of Law is further strengthened* 
So overwhelming is the evidence, and such the effect of this 
discipUne, that to the advanced student of Nature the pro- 
position that there are lawless phenomena has become not 

only incredible, but almost inconceivable This 

habitual recognition of Law distinguishes modem thought 
from ancient thought.' — Herbert Spencer's First Prmdplesj 
I)art ii. chap, i., ^ Laws in Creneral,' sees. 35 & 39. 



NOTE G, p. 32. 
The Basis of Morality. 



If the first principles of morality be derivative, they are 
embraced by Science; if intuitive, they are partly theo- 
logical and partly metaphysical. See Lecky's 'History of 
European Morals,' chap, i., * Natural History of Morals,' 
discursive and interesting, but in language and method too 
rhetorical and vague for anything pretending to be a philo- 
sophical exposition of the subject. All female virtue is 
therein reduced to continence, and physiology simply 
ignored.* See the subject of the true basis of morality 
more logically treated by Lord Shaftesbury (* Inquiry con- 
cerning Virtue:' Characteristics, vol. ii), who agrees with 
Grrotius (De Jiu-e BelU et Pacis, prolegom.) in regarding 
our human nature, and not any contradiction or disregard of 
it, as the true foundation of virtue. MoraUty has now (since 
Cumberland's 'De Legibus Naturaa') to a very great extent 
been separated from Theology, but is not yet sufficiently 
alUed with Science. Very few writers appear to have seen, 
as the fact probably is, that the inductive sciences, in con- 
nection with the scientific study of human nature, must be 

^ Chap, v., * The Position of Women/ 
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the ultimate sourte of all genuine morals. The want of 
appreciation of the truths and methods of the Sciences 
seems to me to be the weak part of Mr. Lecky's otherwise 
admirable Uterary discussion of the subject. 



NOTE H, p. 33. 
The Census Reports. — On * The Law of Population.^ 

It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the value of sta- 
tistics, which, with the doctrine of averages, constitute so 
important a department of modem knowledge; and that 
branch of the subject which is embraced by the Census 
Eeports is most- especially valuable. It is to be regretted, 
therefore, that the compilers of these documents should be 
permitted to indulge in speculative reasoning on subjects 
they have evidently but imperfectly studied, or, more pro- 
bably, are densely prejudiced upon. 

The observations in the Census Eeport for 1861 ^ on 
the 'theory, reasonings, and doctrine of Malthus' (who is 
referred to as 'a young hasty controversialist'),^ are perhaps 
as superficial and fallacious as anything that has ever been 
penned on the subject. The observations on the * Laws of 
Population' in the preliminary Census report for 1871 ^ are, 
in some respects, not quite so bad. The authors therein 
admit that ' to Malthus belongs the merit of having esta- 
blished by an elaborate statistical induction the law that 
population grows naturally at rates in geometrical progres- 
sion, and that this principle deserves to be held as a 
discovery. The great naturalist of the age (Darwin) 
recognizes the generality of the law, and, extending it 

^ Census of England and WaleSy 1861, vol. iii., * General 
Report,' pp. 24, 25. 

2 The matured views of Malthus were published when be was 
sixty years of age. See 6th ed. of his treatise, 1826. 

^ Census Preliminary Report^ 1871, p. 26. 



1 
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to the whole of the organic kingdotn, bases mainly on this 
resulting struggle for existence his doctrine of the develop- 
ment of the infinite variety of the forms of living nature.' 
Then follows, however, the assertion of perhaps as eztrava* 
gant a reductio ad absurchim as was ever printed in a 
public document, viz., that by means of the doctrine of 
Malthus it is ^ easy to prove that even by doubling slowly not 
only subsistence will be outstripped, but that the whole solar 
system in the end will be covered by human beings, or 
other beings increasing by the same law I ' 

In the face of the above-cited observations it may surprise 
the reader to be told that the entire argument of Maltiius is 
based upon certain fundamental facts, which everybody's 
common sense must, on reflection, show him to be true, viz., 
that subsistence cannot be ^ outstripped ; ' that people cannot 
possibly exist without subsistence; and that consequently 
if more are bom (as is actually the case) than there is sub- 
sistence for, they do not * outstrip' it, but, in the * resulting 
struggle for existence,' they die. 

Of coiu'se if it can be believed that population can * out- 
strip' subsistence, in other words, live without food, there 
can be no limit to credulity on the subject ; at the same 
time it should be observed, that for the authors of the 
report to attempt, apparently on this ground, to drag * the 
whole solar system ' into the discussion is, however original 
as an idea, really only bewildering. 

If the writers of these reports could be induced to tunt 
from the fictions of their imagination to the facts of real 
life, to study Malthus before flippantly criticising his con- 
clusions, and to contemplate the miserable squalid lives led 
by the masses of the lower orders (rigidly resulting from 
their excessive numbers, which are obviously consequent on 
reckless and unrestrained propagation), they might perhaps 
be induced to reflect, that their crude and shallow utterances 
on this vital question, when embodied in public documents 
of authority, may be, not only worthless, but positively 
mischievous and cruel. 

Statistical collections published on authority ought to be 
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kept pure from the speculations of their compilers of every 
kind, and be strictly limited to that which forms their real 
value, viz., analytical, classified, and comparative tables of 
duly authenticated facts. 



NOTE I, p. 34. 
* The AppaUi/ng Fact,^ 

Nothing probably but debasing and senseless superstition 
prevents our appreciating in its full force the fact of the 
astounding number of premature hiunan deaths that habi-* 
tually occur amongst us, realising in all its horrors the 
frightful amount of suflfering and misery thereby occasioned, 
and forthwith applying our minds to the discovery of meand 
physical and moral whereby such number may, to a very 
considerable extent, be diminished.* 

If a scientific agriculturist were told that there were 
highly civilised countries in which the breeding of cattle 
was so eonducted, that not one half of the lambs and calves 
that were born could be reared into sheep and oxen, his 
astonishment and disgust would be unbounded. 

Can it be supposed by any reflecting mind that whilst 
man, by the use of his intelligence, can so regulate the 
multiplication of the lower animals as to produce and reat 
them in normal health, he is using his intelligence aright 
in abandoning the breed of the superior animal, man, to 
such recklessness, ignorance, and superstition as everywhere 
combine to produce the diseased, physically and mentally 
stunted, and short-lived individuals that form the staple of 



* In the census (1861) the mean actual average of life in Englancl 
is stated at forty years, which is not, the report says, one half of 
the natural limit, which it states at one hundred years. In Man- 
(diester and Liverpool the actual average is ap^tarently only twenty- 
five years ! 

F 
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the masses in the towns and villages of even the most 
highly civilised countries ? * 

' Be fniitful and multiply ' is apparently the only advice 
ever tendered to our poor on this vital subject by their 
spiritual guides,^ who seem utterly oblivious of the fact, that 
if human beings are encouraged or permitted to, and do in 
fact, propagate as heedlessly as vermin, the surplus number 
must be prepared to exist, and undergo extinction, like 
vermin. 

There is no escape from natural inexorable law. 

Strange that it should never seem to occur to our teachers, 
whilst imputing misery and suflfering to the inscrutable Will 
of Deity, that^ as a matter of fact, there can be no human 
misery without an object to be miserable, and that, equally 
in fact, every such object of misery brought into existence 
is the direct result of a deliberate act on the part of one, 
at any rate, of two persons; an act which such person 
may feel impelled by his animal instinct to do, but which 
he is by his human intelligence empowered, and often 
counselled, to forbear to do. This doubtless is an extreme, 
and to many a repulsive proposition, but, until society 
is thoroughly roused and startled, and the subject con- 
sidered from all points of view, relief would seem to be 
hopeless from the miseries which overwhelm the masses, 

* * Man scans with scrupulous care the character and pedigree of 
his horses, cattle, and dogs before he matches them ; but when he 
comes to his own marriage he rarely, or never, takes any such care. 
He is impelled by nearly the same motives as are the lower animals 
when left to their own free choice Yet he might by selec- 
tion do something not only for the bodily constitution and frame of 
his offspring, but for their intellectual and moral qualities • . . • 
All ought to refrain from marriage who cannot avoid abject poverty 
for their children.' — Darwin, Descent of Man, vol. ii. p. 403. 

^ Presuming, apparently, ^ that the Divine nature takes a delight 
in swarming the East End of London with paupers.' — Matthew 
Arnold (infra). But the dramatist says byway of malediction, 

* Drudge to feed loathsome life ; get brats and starve.' 

Otway's Venice Preserved, act i. scene 2. 



t ■ 
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making their ordinary lives a hideous, ghastly and shocking 
mockery of the theological idea of the beneficent and 
special Providence by whose will everything on earth is 
assumed to be directly ruled, and from whose will, suppli- 
cated by prayer, redreiss alone is to be expected; a state 
indeed of * desperation or wretchlessness of most unclean 
living,' ^ since such miseries are well known to science to be 
almost entirely traceable to the disproportionate numbers 
of the people, that is, territorially too many in relation to 
local means of subsistence, and is a condition of things re- 
mediable by human eflfort.^ 

There is no difficulty in peopling the earth, which is now 
known to be a comparatively very small globe,' that can 
only sustain a limited number; and the time when such 
limited number will be reached is, in relation to our present 
ideas and conduct on the subject, a question of simple arith- 
metic, and not apparently so very remotely distant. 

* The forcible language of the 17th Article of the Church of 
England. 

^ ' No one whose opinion deserves a moment's consideration can 
doubt that most of the great positive evils of the world are in 
themselves removable, and will, if human afiairs continue to im- 
prove, be in the end reduced within narrow limits. Poverty, in 
any sense implying suffering, may be completely extinguished bj 
the wisdom of society, combined with the good sense and providence 
of individuals. Even that most intractable of enemies, disease, may 
be indefinitely reduced in dimensions by good physical and moral 
education, and proper control of noxious influences, while the pro- 
gress of science holds out a promise for the future of still more 
direct conquests over this detestable foe. • . • All the grand sources, 
in short, of human sufiering are in a great degree, many of them 
almost entirely, conquerable by human care and effort.' — Mill's 
Utilitarianism^ p. 23. 

3 ' This earth is a globe or ball less than 8,000 miles in diameter, 
of which the substance is drawn and held together in a rounded 
form by the mutual attraction of the component particles. Very 
slowly have the facts been ascertained which prove the truth 
of these assertions.' — ^Dr. Neil Amott's Elements of Physics^ 
'Astronomy,' sec. 1. 

F 2 
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The earth existed for probably millions of ages before th0 
appearance of its human inhabitants,^ and there is nothing 
from which science can infer any obligation, imposed by the 
Creator upon man, unreflectively, to do his utmost com- 
pletely to cover its surface with human beings, in the 
course of some few thousands of years, and that, too, by so 
reckless, wanton and unintelligent use (probably abuse) of his 
animal powers of reproduction, as must necessarily cause 
misery and suffering, so vast and overwhelming in their 
aggregate,^ and so awful in their contemplation, as the 

^ ^ Geologists of all religious creeds are agreed that the earth has 
existed for an immense series of years, to be counted by millions 
rather than by thousands.' (* On the Mosaic Cosmogony,' by C. W* 
Goodwin, M. A. : Essays and Reviews. Parker, 1860.) * No greater 
folly can be committed than to think to serve the cause of truth by 
contracting the long periods of geology into the compass of a few 
thousand years* . . . The human species are among the most recent 
products of the Creator's power.' (* Dissertation on the Reasons 
for assigning a very high Antiquity to the Earth.' Pye Smith's 
Geology and Scripture. Bohn, 1854.) * Though it is yet premature 
to hazard any opinion as to the date of man's first appearance on 
the globe, every step we descend into the stratified crust is rife with 
evidence that this earth was the scene of life and enjoyment 
thousands of ages before man became a partaker of its bounties.' — 
Philosophy of Geology, by David Page, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., pp; 
115-129. Blackwood, 1863. See Note M, p. 79. 

* See Mayhew's London Labour and London Poor. The ter- 
rible truths which are laid bare to us in this work constitute aii 
account of the manner in which hundreds of thousands of our 
fellow beings are being gradually ground and pressed to death and 
multiform desti-uction by bard work and want of food. It tells us 
ef starvation, disease, crime, and every conceivable moral and 
physical degradation to which these unhappy ones who are bom at 
the foot of our social scale are inexorably doomed. No hope or 
chance of rising ; in the mire they were bom, and in the mire they 
must, sooner or larer, with greater or less misery, be engulfed, 
* We don't live,' said many of the street folk to Mr. Mayhew, * we 
starve.' 

' *1. think the inference of lihose who walk the streets of London 
from their observation of what is passing there might naturally be 
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alleged result of obedience to the will of Almighty Power, 
as to be in themselves sufficient to justify the theological 
conclusion that ' It is hard to believe that Crod has never 
cursed his creatures.' ^ 

• The real difficulty is, how to maintain — ^that is, feed, clothe 
and educate — the people when they are here. 

It is sad to think how little Science, with all its splendid 
discoveries, will be able to effect practically for the eleva- 
tion of the masses until this question of over-population is 
seriously and generally faced and dealt with. All cheapen- 
ing of the necessaries of life, all breaking down of trade 
monopolies, and freeing commerce from restriction, all 
l^al and political reforms, all improvements even in the 
medical art, have had little other result hitherto than so 
to stimulate the production of hiunan beings, or to preserve 
those that would otherwise perish,^ as in a few years to 
create a greatly augmented number of the indigent or 
wage-receiving class, from whose ranks a proportionably 
increased number are being continually cut off by dis- 
ease, low-living, and the various other penultimate forms 
of starvation that constitute the ' terrible correctives ' of 
redundancy,* whereby Nature is ever silently asserting her 
supremacy, and reducing the numbers of the people to 
precisely that inexorable limit, which the de facto resources 
of the country for the time being can sustain. 

Nothing is more clearly known to Science than that the 
r^te of wages depends almost solely upon two things, viz. the 
amount of the wage-fund and the numbers of the people 

that it would be good for ninety-nine hundreds of its people if they 
had never been bom.* — Rev, F. D, Maurice. 

• * Theodore Parker, Discourse on Matters pertaining to Religion. 
Parker, whose large and cultivated mind soared far above the 
shibboleths of superstition, discusses the dogma of the curse not as 
a truth, but as the reverse of truth. 

' 'In the struggle for existence as many more individuals are 
bom than can possibly survive.' — Malthus, cited and corroborated 
by Darwin, OrfJ/m 0/ /Species, Introduction. Murray, 1861. 

• Smith's Wealth of Nations^ by M'Culloch, note * Population.* 
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ftmongst whom it is distributable.' That such people,: 
in relation to wages, are, in the eye of science, simply a 
commodity — labour, whose value depends upon supply and 
demand. That high wages, i.e. a command of the comforts 
and luxuries of life, are clearly impossible without a rela- 
tively diminished supply of labour, with more intelligence 
in its possessor, on the one hand, or ah increase of the 
wage-fund, on the other.* Whether the wage-fund can at 
any given moment be increased is nearly always a question ; 
but there can be no question whatever that the people, 
elevated in intelligence, would have it in their own power 
to control and diminish the supply of labour, to render 
such diminished supply more valuable, and by thus obtain- 
ing higher wages raise their own standard of existence. 

Instead of prejudicing the public against acquiring a 
knowledge of these truths by stigmatising such knowledge 
as * the dismal science,' every pulpit in the land would be 
usefully occupied for years to come in disseminating and 
impressing them upon the minds of the people at large, and 
the result of their intelligence being awakened to the fact 
of the inexorable operation of these natural laws, and to the 
fact that human welfare is involved in obedience to their 
dictates, would certainly have the eflfect of rendering the 
lives of the majority far less ^dismal' than they are at 
present ; for it is an equally well known scientific fact, that 



* It is indeed now an elementary proposition. See Smith's 
Wealth of Natimia ; M*Culloch's Principles of Political Economy^ 
part iii. chap. ii. ; J. S. Mill's Ditto, book ii. chap ii. ; Professor 
Fawcett's Manual of Political Economy, chap. viii. 

* *■ In fact there are no means whatever by which the conmiand of 
the laboTiriDg class over necessaries and conveniences can be en- 
larged, other than by accelerating the increase of capital as compared 
widi population, or by retarding the increase of population as com^ 
pared with capital ; and every scheme for improving the condition 
of thfe labourer which is not bottomed on this principle, or which 
has not an increase of the ratio of capital to population for its 
object, must be completely nugatory and ineffectual.* — M*Culloch, 
uhi mprOy p. 380. 
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the highest attributes of Kfe, whether v^etal, animal, or 
human, regulated by science in accordance with natural 
law, are health and happiness, and in eacli individual, its own 
proper virtue. We all recognise this result in the luxuriant 
foliage and exuberant bloom of the flower reared and 
tended by science; in the hilarity and joyousness of the 
lower animal life reared and tended in like manner. It is 
sheer superstition that supposes human life destined to be 
an exception to this beneficent law, a superstition utterly 
destitute of proof, and every day becoming more exploded 
by experience, and the accumulating evidence of the un- 
broken continuity of Nature.* 

I will conclude this note with a quotation which, having 
regard to the source whence it proceeds, deserves attention : 
^ A man's children are not merely sent, any more than the 
pictures upon his walls, or the horses in his stable are sent ; 
and that to bring people into tlie world when one cannot 
afford to keep them and oneself decently and not too pre- 
cariously, or to bring more of them into the world than one can 
afford to keep thus, is by no means an accomplish- 
ment of the Divine Will or a fulfilment of Nature's simplest 
laws ; 'but is just eis wrong, just as contrary to the Will of 
Crod as for a man to have horses, or carriages, or pictures, 
when he cannot afford them, or to have more of them than 
he can afford ; and that in the one case, as in the other, the 
larger the scale on which the violation of reason's laws is 

* Assuming it to be 'a true belief that God desires above all 
things the happiness of his creatures, .... the multiplication of 
happiness is, according to the utilitarian ethics, the object of virtue.' 
•—Mill's Utilitarianism^ pp. 27, 31. 

* We shall see that the more we investigate, the more we find that 
in existing phenomena graduation from the like to the seemingly 
unlike prevails .... how, as science advances, the continuity of 

natural phenomena becomes more apparent We are forced 

by experience, though often xmconsciously, to believe in con- 
tinuity as to all effects now taking place satisfied that con- 
tinuity is a Law of Nature, the true expression of Almighty Power.' 

. — Grove's Discourse on Continuity j pp. 280, 319, 342, 344* 
\ (Correlation and Continuity.) Longmans, 1867« 
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practiBed, and the longer it is persisted in, the greater must 
be the confusion and final trouble.' ^ 



NOTE J, p. 42. 
OerstecPs Discovery of Eleetro-Magnetiarru 

Hans Christian Oersted, bom at Budkjoking, in the island 
of Langeland, 1777, in the year 1820 discovered 'Electro- 
Magnetism,' or the law of reciprocity between electrified 
bodies and the magnet. 

* Oersted of Copenhagen found that the natural direction 
of a magnetic needle, such as is used in the mariner's com- 
pass, was instantly changed by its being near a voltaic battery 
in action. Such a needle happened to stand on a table where 
the wire of a battery lay parallel to it. It had its usual 
direction of north and south when the battery was not 
acting, but the moment the current was allowed to pass, the 
needle was thrown or deflected into a position across the 
wire, and so remained as long as the current continued. On 
the current being arrested, however, by unclosing or break* 
ing the voltaic circuit, the needle resumed its natural direc- 
tion. Pursuing the investigation, Oersted found that the 
movements of the needle were produced as often and quickly 
as the acts of closing and unclosing the circuit could be 
repeated. He further ascertained that, near the wire, the 
changes took place as certainly and rapidly at any distance 

^ Culture and Anarchy, an Essay, &c., by Matthew Arnold. 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1869. When we consider who Matthew 
Arnold is — ^his antecedents, training, and academical position — this 
extract from his writings is very remarkable, and shows, I venture 
to think, that, like his late highly -gifled father, he has within him 
the 'mens divinior' that, bursting the cerecloths of 'culture,* and 
throwing off the superincumbent mass of collegiate lore and theo- 
logical tradition, seeks relief by flashing forth long pent-up truth, 
regardless whose prejudices or superstitions may be shocked by it 
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from the battery as near to it. These facts announced to 
some clear miderstandings the coming prodigy of the electric 
telegraph.' — Dr. Neil Amott's Elements of Physics, part ii» 
* Electro-Magnetism,' p. 627, ed. 1865. 



NOTE K, p. 42. 
The Characteristics and Results of the Baconian Philosophy^ 

*The leading points in the Baconian philosophy stand 
thus : — Its ultimate purpose is the foundation and augmen- 
tation of human dominion ; the nearest means to that end 
are supplied by culture, which converts physical force into 
instruments fitted for man. Now there is no culture without 
invention, which produces the means of culture ; no inven- 
tion without science, which makes us acquainted with the 
laws of things ; no science without natural philosophy ; no 
natural philosophy without an interpretation of nature that 
perfects itself according to the standard of experience. From 
every one of these as so many points of view Bacon may be 
characterised, for each gives an essential characteristic of his 
philosophy. He aims at the cultme of humanity by a skilful 
application of natural science ; he seeks to attain natural 
science by a right use of experience. By a correct method 
he would convert experience into science ; by application in 
the form of invention he would convert science into art; 
and this he would convert into a practical and general civili- 
sation, designed for the whole race of man. What single 
name will suffice adequately to denote such a mind ? By 
connecting his points of view in such logical order. Bacon 
becomes a great thinker. By opening the widest prospects 
into the realm of science, and into the whole sphere of 
human civilisation, from these points of view, by indicating 
goals and setting up problems in every direction, so that his 
system is nowhere brought to a conclusion and dogmatically 
hedged round, the great thinker becomes an epoch-maki/ng 
thinker. For it is the peculiarity of epoch-making minds 
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that they are open to the future. Bacon designed no finished 
system, but a living work, that should be continued in the 
progress of time. He sowed the seed for a future crop, 
which was to ripen slowly, and not to attain its perfection 
till centuries had elapsed. Bacon was well aware of this ; 
he was satisfied to be the sower, and to begin a work which 

time alone could complete The influence of this 

philosophy extends far beyond the sphere of the learned : it 
gives a tendency of the mind, which once taken cannot be 
abandoned. Systems die out, for there is no permanence in 
forms ; but a necessary tendency of the mind founded in 
human nature is eternal. The nearer a philosophy stands to 
common life, the nearer its ideas correspond to actual wants, 
the less systematic it will probably be ; but so much the 
more indestructible will be its weight, so much the more last- 
ing will be its vitality. It is impossible to banish experience 
from human science, and equally impossible to banish expe- 
riment, the comparison of particular cases, the force of nega- 
tive instances, and the observation of prerogative instances, 
from the region of experience. It is likewise impossible to 
deprive human life of the possessions that result from ex- 
perimentalising experience — namely, natural science and 
invention ; and if all this is impossible, the Baconian philo- 
sophy stands secure for all ages.' — Dr. Fischer's Francis 
Bacon of Verulam, &c., pp. 60, 62, 407, 408. 

* Ask a follower of Bacon what the New Philosophy has 
effected for mankind, and his answer is ready: It has 
lengthened life ; it has mitigated pain ; it has extinguished 
diseases ; it has increased the fertility of the soil ; it has 
given new securities to the mariner ; it has furnished new 
arms to the wanior ; it has spanned great rivers and estuaries 
with bridges of form unknown to our fathers ; it has guided 
the thunderbolt innocuously from heaven to earth; it has 
lighted up the night with the splendour of the day ; it has 
extended the range of the human vision ; it has multiplied 
the power of the human muscles ; it has accelerated motion ; 
it has annihilated distance ; it has facilitated intercourse, cor- 
respondence, all friendly offices, all despatch of business ; it 
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has enabled man to deacend to the depths of the sea, to soar 
into the air, to penetrate securely into the noxious recesses 
of the earth ; te traverse the land in cars which whirl along 
without horses, and the ocean in ships which run ten knots 
an hour against the wind. These are but a part of its fruits, 
and of its first fruits. For it is a philosophy which never 
rests, which has never attained, which is never perfect. Its 
law is progress. A point which yesterday was invisible is its 
goal to-day, and will be its starting-post to-morrow.' — ^ Lord 
Bacon,' by Macaulay — Macavlay'a Worksj vol. vi. p. 222. 
Longmans, 1866. 



NOTE L, p. 42. 



On the Mental Traming and Knowledge of the Nature and 
Prvndplea of Evidence^ derivable from tlie sttuly of tlie 
Sciences. 

From the observation and interrogation of Natures luivc< 
resulted the Physical Sciences; and, indcpc^ndonily of tlin 
vast body of verified truths which they have (liHcov(»rc»(l and 
digested for the benefit and use of man, tho study of ilit^ir 
methods is especially important with rcRiiect to tho iriiiiiinpf 
of the highest class of the mental faculties, and tho iiiHiriu*- 
tion of the understanding in the nature and priuciplrM uf 
real evidence. 

< The use of the physical sciences is to train a ohiHri of 
mental faculties which are ignored, so to speak, by a pundy 
classical or a purely mathematical training, — the obsc^rva- 
tion of external phenomena, and the exercise of the reason ing 
fiiculties upon such phenomena. It is the essence of scientiiio 
training that the mind finds the objects of its study in tbo 
external world.' — Dr. Carpenter's Evidence. Rqport of Public 
Schools Commission, vol. iv. 

* The extension of knowledge especially depends on con- 
tact with the external world.'— r-Humboldt's Cosmos, vol. ii. 
p. 742. Bohn, 1849. 
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' * The faculty of accurate observation, of the classificatioit 
of facts, of the co-ordination of classes or groups, the 
management of topics, for example, in their various orders 
of importance in the mind, giving to a writer or public 
speaker improved power of classifying all kinds of subjects.^ 
. • • Order and method are the faculties which the elementa 
and principles of science are adapted to improve and educe.' 
— Professor Owen's Evidence* Report of Public Schools^ 
Commiaaion. 

' The study of Physics consists of two processes which are 
complementary to each other — ^the tracing of facts to their 
causes, and the logical advance from the cause to the fact. 
In the former process, called induction^ certain moral 
qualities come into play. It requires patient industry, and 
an humtle and conscientious acceptance of what Nature 
reveals. The first condition of success is an honest recep- 
tivity and a willingness to abandon all preconceived notions, 
however cherished, if they be found to contradict the truth. 
And if a man be not capable of this self-renunciation — ^this 
loyal surrender of himself to Nature, he lacks, in my opinion, 
the first mark of a true philosopher. 

* The second process in physical investigation is deduction^, 
or the advance of the mind from fixed principles to the con- 
clusions which flow from them. The rules of logic are the 
formal statement of this process, which however was practised 
by every healthy mind before ever such rules were written. 
In the study of Physics, induction and deduction are per- 
petually married to each other. .... 

' Thus, then, as a means of intellectual culture, the study 
of Physics exercises and sharpens observation ; it brings the 
most exhaustive logic into play ; it compares, abstracts, and 
generalises, and provides a mental imagery admirably suited 
to these processes. The strictest precision of thought is 
everywhere enforced^ and prudence, foresight and sagacity 
are demanded. By its appeals to experiment it continually 
checks itself, and builds upon a sure foundation.' — Professor 
Tyndall, On the Importance of the Study of Physics, Modem 
Culture. 
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* * Physical science teaches people to judge of evidence : 
any one who is generally versed in physical science is accus- 
tomed to so many different modes of investigation that he 
is well prepared to feel the force of whatever is really proof.' 
— Mill, on Hamilton, p. 54Z^ 

' The processes by which truth is attained, reasoning and 
observation, have been carried to the greatest known perfec- 
tion in the physical sciences 

'In what consists the principal and most characteristic 
difference between one human intellect and another? In 
their ability to judge correctly of evidence. Our direct per- 
ceptions of truth are so limited ; we know so few things by 
immediate intuition, or, as it used to be called, by simple 
apprehension, that we depend for almost all our valuable 
knowledge on evidence external to itself.' — J. S. Mill, 
Inaugural Address to the University of St Andrews. 
Longmans, 1867. 

Professor Huxley, in his lecture on ' The Method of Study- 
ing Zoology' (' Modem Culture,' p. 119), has made some 
striking remarks respecting ' that profound ignorance of the 
value and true position of physical science which infests the 
minds of the most highly educated and intelligent classes of 
the community.' With regard to our present curriculum of 
education, he observes, * a curious reflection arises. I sup- 
pose that fifteen hundred years ago the child of any well-to- 
do Roman citizen was taught just these same things : reading 
and writing in his own, and, perhaps, the Greek tongue ; the 
elements of mathematics ; and the religion, morality, history, 
and geography current in his time. Furthermore, I do not 
think I err in aflSrming, that, if such a Christian Boman 
boy, who had finish^ his education, could be transplanted 
into one of our public schools, and pass through its course of 
instruction, he would not meet with a single unfamiliar line 
of thought ; amidst all the new, facts he would have to learn 
not one would suggest a different mode of regarding the 
universe from that current in his own time. And yet surely 
there is some great difference between the civilisation of the 
fourth century and that of the nineteenth ; and still more 
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between the intellectual babits and turn of thought of that 
day and this. And what has made this difference ? I answer 
fearlessly. The prodigious development of physical science 
— Modem Civilisation rests upon Physical Science.' 

Man's intellectual powers are probably so constituted as 
to act normally always in harmony with truth, and in 
discord with its contrary; and are probably only to be 
thoroughly or healthily disciplined and strengthened by 
the study and investigation of truth, and the habit of 
correct association of ideas, not founded on incidental 
or artificial connection, constructed from conventional pre- 
mises, but on true and important relations arising out of 
verified facts. 

The deteriorating and demoralising effect upon the reason- 
ing faculty that results from too concentrated or exclusive 
study of a system of false knowledge has never perhaps been 
sufficiently regarded psychologically, but is nowhere more 
conspicuously manifest than in the emasculation of mind 
usually exhibited by the authors of treatises on superstition. 
If a reader accustomed to the inductive and logical methods 
of the sciences, and the invigorating study of the works of 
such inquisitive and cautious writers as Locke, Lyell, Mill 
or Herschel, or other classics of science, will betake himself 
to the perusal of the pages of {e.g.^ Dr. J. H. Newman — the 
* Essay on Miracles,' or ' Grammar of Assent,' for instance — 
he will, I think, experience no difficulty in clearly discerning 
the very striking phenomenon I am here alluding to. 

In another singular work by the same eminent person, 
' History of my Eeligious Opinions (Apologia),' the intellec- 
tual process may be distinctly traced by which the natural 
vigour of the sceptical faculty can be paralysed, credulity 
cultivated into faith, and a man's mind be made to imbibe 
such an amount of superstition as shall represent complete 
saturation. 
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NOTE M, p. 67. 
The Origin of Man. 

When and how man first made his appearance on our 
planet is, at present, a great crux of science ; as to the mode, 
there are apparently but two explanations or theories worthy 
of consideration: one is the precise and literal statement 
contained in Crenesis, which is in the following plain and 
unambiguous terms : ^ And the Lord Grod formed man of 
the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the 

breath of life, and man became a living soul And 

the Lord Crod caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and he 
slept ; and he took one of his ribs, and closed up the flesh 
instead thereof; and the rib which the Lord Crod had taken 
from man made he a woman.' ' 

The reconciliation-theory theology, and the mystified 
views of its advocates * make it necessary to observe, that 
this statement in Crenesis must be accepted logically and 
morally as either literally true or literally false. If true, 
cadit quceatio. Further discussion or enquiry must be as 
futile 9£ it would be to argue whether two and two can ever 

^ Genesis, chap. ii. v. 7, 21, 22. There is no refuge from the 
literahiess of this description in resorting to the original tongues. 
The passages are substantially the same in the Hebrew, Greek 
Septuagint, and Latin Vulgate. {Biblia Sacra Folyglotta, Bagster, 
1831.) Bishop Patrick indeed thought it worthy of remark, that 
the Hebrew and Greek terms translated * dust,' signify not dry but 
moist dust (I). — Commentary on the Historical Books of the Old 
Testament, 

2 The Duke of Argyll {Reign of Law, p. 29) says : *Out of the 
dust of the ground/ that is, out of the * ordinary elements of nature,* 
and then proceeds to argue that the creation of * Man — the human 
pair,' was probably a * creation by Law,' chap. v. If I understand his 
Grace, he considers that his argument is consistent with the account 
of the creation in Genesis. * Nothing which science has discovered, 
or can discover, is capable of traversing that simple narrative,' 
cihap. i. p. 26, 
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make anything else than four. If false, and the mind lefb 
at liberty to speculate upon the matter, the only really 
rational alternative is that now familiarly known as the 
Darwinian hypothesis* Mr. Darwin's conclusions had been 
for many years forcing themselves with more or less distinct- 
ness upon the attention of naturalists,^ previously to his 
placing them before the public in a manner so masterly as 
to excite universal attention ; moreover, his thesis in reality 
forms a subdivision or corollary of a still grander argument, 
viz., the evolution of our entire solar system from some 
primeval fire-mist or nebulous condition of matter ; a scien- 
tific conception that arose independently in the minds of 
two of the most illustrious of modem astronomers, viz. 
Sir William Herschel in England, and M. Laplace in 
France, and is generally known as the nebular cosmogony.' 

The Darwinian idea is in itself very simple, and may be 
thus tersely stated. Due regard being had to what is known 
geologically, zoologically, and embryologically of the ascend- 
ing gradations of life, especially in the vertebrate series, and 
also to the hnown continuity of nature, it is pivbdble that 
man is the evolution or development of some lower animal 
form, Tnost probably of the simian species, from the in- 
dividuals of which he differs organically less than the higher 
and lower apes differ from each other. If such idea embodies 
the truth, then there must have been some intermediate or 
connecting form or link between the ape and man, ' an ape 
more anthropoid or a man more pithecoid,' • which has not 
been discovered, and is yet ' missing.' 

1 Lamarck, GeoiFroy St.-Hilaire, the Author of the Vestiges of 
Creation, Mr. Alfred Wallace, and Professor Huxley, may be especially 
mentioned. See Lyell's Frinciples of Geology, 10th ed., vol. ii, 
book iii. chap, xxxiv. 

• Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation, 10th ed., p. 12. 

* Huxley's MarCs Place in Nature, p. 159. * The great break in 
the organic chain between man and his nearest allies, which cannot 
be bridged over by any extinct or living species, has often beei^ 
advanced as a grave objection to the belief that man is descended 
firom some lower form ; but this objection will not appear of much 
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The disciplined mind of Darwin is too severely scientific, 
and his entire view of the subject too profoundly philo- 
sophic, to admit of his being supposed capable of stating the 
proposition at present otherwise than as an hypothesis for 
future discovery to verify or disprove ; but, enunciated even 
in the most tentative and guarded way, there can be no doubt 
that to ordinary minds it embodies an idea extremely re- 
pulsive, as well as difficult to realise ; and such disgust and 
difficulty have doubtless chiefly resulted from reverential 
belief in the plain and literal matter-of-fact account of the 
creation contained in Grenesis. 

An intelligent friend told me seriously that the impression 
made upon his mind by Darwin's work, which he had atten- 
tively read, was, that the author's views were ' exceedingly 
funny.' Conversation in ordinary society inclines me to think 
that my friend's impression is not by any means singular. 

To those, however, who are capable of purifying their 
understandings from all prejudice on the subject, and 
appreciating at their intrinsic worth the mass of scientific 
fects which combine to make up the evidence from which the 
hypothesis in question is the natural and logical outcome, it 
appears, as a probability, simply irresistible.* 



weight to those who, convinced by general reasons, believe in the 
general principle of evolution .... Nor should it be forgotten 
that those regions which are the most likely to afford remains 
connecting man with some extinct ape-like creature, have i^ot as 
yet been searched by geologists.' — ^Darwin's Descent of Man, vol. i. 
pp. 200, 201. 

* There are some able minds evidently quite incapable of taking 
this view. *The various hypotheses of development, of which 
Darwin's theory is only a new and special version . . . , are indeed 
destitute of proof; and in the form which they have as yet assumed, 
it may justly be said that they involve such violation of, or 
departure from, all that we know of the existing order of things as 
to deprive them of all scientific basis.' — ^Duke of Argyll, Eeign of 
Law, p. 29. 

The above sentiment expresses what the theological cast of mind 

G 
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The two theories which are the basis of spectilations re- 
specting the origin of human life — viz. the * special-creation- 
hypothesis,' and the * evolution (or development) hypothesis ' 
— have been very exhaustively treated by Mr. Herbert Spencer 
in his Prindplea of Biology (Williams & Norgate, 1864), 
(part iii.), where apparently all that is at present known, or 
can be urged on either side, is summed up with singular 
force and clearness. With respect to the first-mentioned 
theory (chap, ii.), he remarks, ' The belief in special crea- 
tions of organisms is a belief that arose among men during 
the era of profoundest darkness ; and it belongs to a family 
of beliefs which have nearly all died out as enlightenment 
has increased. It is without a solitary established fact on 
which to stand .... an hypothesis not suggested by evi- 
dence, but by lack of evidence • • • . wholly without sup- 
port, essentially inconceivable, and thus failing to satisfy 
men's intellectual need of an interpretation, fails also to 
satisfy their moral sentiments.' On the other hand, with 
respect to the evolution hypothesis (chap, iii.), he observes ; 

* In all respects the hypothesis of evolution contrasts favour- 
ably with the hypothesis of special creation. It has arisen 
in comparatively-instructed times, and in the most culti- 
vated class. It is one of those beliefs in the uniform 
concurrence of phenomena, which are gradually supplanting 
beliefs in their irregular and arbitrary concurrence ; and it 
belongs to a genus of these beliefs which has of late been 
rapidly spreading This definitely-conceivable hy- 
pothesis, besides the support of numerous analogies, has the 
support of direct evidence : we have positive proof that 
there is going on a process of the kind alleged ; though 

has invariably at first asserted of every splendid scientific hypothesis 
that genius has ever divined. The cosmical conception of Copernicus^ 
Newton's sublime hypothesis of universal gravitation, Oersted's 
hypothesis of electro- magnetic communication, &c., all alike involved 

* such violation of, or departure from, all that ' their conteniporariea 
knew, as to meet at the outset with similar contemptuous condem- 
nation from a similarly prejudiced class of minds. 
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the results of this process, as actually witnessed, are minute 
in comparison with the totality of results ascribed to it. 
Lastly, that sentiment which the doctrine of special creations 
is thought necessary to satisfy, is much better satisfied by 
the doctrine of evolution ; since this doctrine raises no con- 
tradictory implications respecting the Unknown Cause, such 
as are raised by the antagonist doctrine. 
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Faraday aa a DiBcoTcrer. BtJohx 

Ttsdall, LL.D. F.RJ?. Xctt a:.- 1 C heavier 
Elition, wi:h T«ro I'c.tral:-. For*. 8vo. 
price y$. Cd. 

The Royal Inatitiitioii : its Fo mde? 

ar;l its First Professor^. iJv I.».-. BEym 
Ji'Sfa, Honorary &cretarv. I':*t 8ro. 
price 12«. &/. 

Leaden of Public Opinion in Ire- 

l.»r.d; Swift, Flcoj, firatur.. 0'»'onneU. 
By W. E. H. Letkt. IL.V. New Edition, 
reviied and enlarged. Crc-^srn «ro. 7i. 6dL 

A Group of Englishnien ^ I7d.3 to 

lhV*)\ Recordi of the Ycsn^^r Wei^irooda 
^f. 1 th^r Friends, emhrj/^ir^* :'..* History of 
tl.-* IXjooverr of Pt.'yt<viTjr.lr. Bv Eliza 

HZTS-TARD. 8rC». 1C<- 

Ufe of the Duke of Wellington. 

By the Ecv. G. B. Glei.v, M-\. Popolar 

Edition, carefally revised ; wii. tfjy.izi* 
Aii.ii:ic— ». CroTFE. hr-i. wizh Pcniai:, Z*. 

HJatory of my Religions Opinions. 

Br J. H. XEwxay, D D. Beir^ the Sub- 
itj::ce of Apologia pro Vi*-i 5-^ Pi-st *to. 
priced. 



FaUier Kathew; a Biograpl^* 

By Jomr FsAsrcu MAonsK, Iff.P. Popolar 
Edition, with Portrait. CrowD Sro.9§,$d. 

Dictionary of General Biography ; 

eootaining C<«d3e Memoin and Xotiees of 
tbe most Eminent Persons of aU Coontriei, 
frcm the Earlieat Ages to the Present Time. 
Y^SauA by William L. B. Gates. 8to. 
price 21«. 

Letters and Life of Franoii 

Bacon, indodin;^ aU fait Occasional Works. 
Collected and edited, with a Commentary, 
by J. ^hMfisf,. VoL^ I. & II. 8ro. si. 
Vols. III. & IV. 2ij. Vor^ V. I2f. 

Felix Kendelssohn's Letters from 

liafy and Str'dzerland, and LeUers from 
1*33 to 1*47. translated by Lady Walijick. 
With P'vrtrait. 2 vol». crowB 8to. 5c each. 

Hemoirs of Sir Henry Haraloek, 

K.C.B. Br J.-ifx Cl.\rk MABsnxAy. 
IVopl*'-* TjlizicTL with Portrait. Crown 8ro. 
price 34. 6dL 

Fassyw in Ecclesiastical Biogra* 

phy. By tt* R^tt Hoc Sir J. SrKraey, 
LL.D. Cabinet E/S:tir,n. Cr^om 8ro. 7a. ^ 

Vicissitudes of Fsmffles, By Sr 

J. BcBXAEf* Br RKr. C.B. UbCer KHLtfnl 
Arm*. Xew Editl'-n. rerryyklled and en- 
larged. 2 rol*. cro-»T: flro. tls. 

lAves of the Queens of "gtigj^iKi 

By AoxE.9 Stkk ela3p&. Library Edition, 
newlr T*nrwdi will Portraits of everr 
Qneec. AatoznpL*. at.! Ti^attte*. 4 vcA^. 
pC'^c 9ro. 7s. ^d. eac^ 

Kaunder's Biographical Trea- 

«nry. Thirteectl E.iiri/-^c. leconstmeted and 
partly re-wriner.. with abore 1 SM additional 
31 ^isoicK br W. L- E, Cate-. Fcp, C«. 



Criticinn^ Philosophy^ Polity, ^r. 



t A-th-T. Fume 



On Representattre Goremment. 

By Joinr STTAitT M ::.:.. Thirl YAlr^x^ 
itrt. Usfc crown ^t-j. i*. 

Ob Idberty. ^tbe 
F-/tition_ Px?t eT'.. 7i. 
I». ML 

Prioe^Ien of Political Fcor. omy. By Obt 
a^dA, Tserenth Ediur.::. i^:!-. ^r:. 3*1*-;? 

ia * ToL cr rwn Sro. 54. 

UulxtariJBtiam. Bytbeiaau. lcLIdi2.§v<a.S«. 

PiMtitatiiini and DiaenanonaL l|y tba 
same Aothor. Seecci Eiitioc. 3 T-^b. S7o. 




of Sir "W. Hamflton'a 
PliuMO^y; aai of tLe principal P^ifLAM- 
^l^atescfrA^ divscwed ic his Wrzinss. 
Thiri E/SziotL try. lit,' 



The Subjection of Women. B7 

J^/HX St'/ast M:.m- y^ry Edition. Post 

Analysis of the Phenomena of 

the H-xman Mi.-ui. By Jauk* Mill. A 
Xew Eitiri-.r.. wi::!-^ X ,ir.j*. II!^l»tratiTe aad 
Cr;:icaL by Ar.ET.vsoj.JS Baist, Axxrscw 
FnTDL-iTER. ar. I G?y.2r,E Gzf/TK. Edited, 
widi ftjditiocal Xote^, by Joux Stcast 
If ILL. 2 Tou. ^ro. price ^^ 

The Elements of Piolitieal Seo- 

By Hestbt Dc33FxaF<& 
nnsterHit'Law. Snk, !<«. 

. PirtioniT of Politieal 
BE-.^raphi^al. Bihliocsni^hiad, HMCarM, 
i:aL Br the 



HEir WORKS rvBLvmisb by LOKAMAXS ajtd CO. 



A Cokmlst on the Colonial (tuof - 

Uon. Bf Jonjr MATifKwa, of Toronto, 
OhumU. Poit 8to. 6«. 

Lord Bacon's Worka, collected 

and €ditod Ij K. L. Kllu, M.A. J. Srf:r>- 
Dfvo, M.A. and D. D. IfKATir. Xew 
and Cheaper Edition. 7 vol). 6vo. price 
£S lB§.6d. 

A Syatem of Logic, BatiocinatiTe 

and Inductive. By Joiis 8ti;abt 5Iill. 
Seventh Edition. 2 voU, 8to. 25«. 

The Inatitutea of Jnatinian; with 

En^piith Introduction, Tnuulation, and 
Notes. By T. C. .SA5iMfi% M,A. Barrister- 
at-Law. New EAiivm, Hvo, 10$. 

The Ethics of Ariatotle ; with Esmijs 

and Notes. By Sir A. Ora?it, Itert. M.A. 
LL.D. Second Edition, revised ao/1 com- 
pleted. 2 vols. 8vo. price 'JH$. 

TheNicomachean Ethics of Aris- 
totle. Newly trannbUrfl into £n;$lisli. By 
IL Willi AMH, B.A. Fellow and late Lec- 
turer MerUm College, Oxford. 8vo. 12«. 

Bacon^sEssaySy with Annotations* 

By R. Whatklt, O.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. Sixth E^iition. 8vo. lOf. Od. 

Elements of Logic* By R. Wkatelt, 

D.D. late Archbishr/p of Ihiblin. New 
Edition* 8vo. 10«. 6J, crown 8vo. 4m, GtL 

Xlementa of Bhotoric. By the same 
Author, New Edition. 8vo. 10«, Cd« Crown 
8vo. 4s, Gd, 

KngUali BTnonymef . ByE.JA5EWiiAT£LT. 
Edited by Archbishop Wiiatki.y. 5th 
VAhufiL Fcp. di. 

An Ontline of the Necessary 

Laws of Tliought : a Treatise on Pure and 
Applied Jjtftfic, By the Most Kev, W. 
TifoMHT^x, 1},D, Archbishop of York. Ninth 
Thousaml. Crown 8vo. 6«, Gd, 

The Election of Bepresentatives, 

Pariiamentary and Municipal ; a Treatise. 
J5yTffOMAH llAitK, Barrij)ter-at-I^w. Third 
Edition, with Ad'litions. Crown 8vo, C«, 

Speeches of the Bight Hon* Lord 

Mac'A i;LAr, corrected by Himself. People^s 
Edition, crown 8vo. 3f , Gd, 

Lord Macanlay's Speeches on 

Parliamentary Reform m 1831 and 1832. 
IGmo. price Oxe Siiillixo. 

Walker's Pronouncing Diction- 
ary of the English I^ngua^i^e. Thoroughly 
revised Editions^ ]/y B. IL Smart. 8vo. 
I'is. I6mo. 6s. 



A Dictionary of the En^^ish 

Language. By B. O. L.\Tii.Mf, M JL M.D. 
¥JL^ Founded on the Dietionaiy of Dr. & 
Jowf hffjs, a) edited by the Rev. H. J. Todd, 
with numerous Emendatiofu aiid Additions. 
4 vols. 4to. price £7. 

Thesanms of English Words and 

Phrases, cUssified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the expression of Ideas, and assist 
in Literary Composition. By P. H. Eoqwt, 
M.D. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. GdL 

Three Centuries of English Lite- 
rature. By CiiAKLE-» Df.'K E YoxGE, Ceglus 
Pr(>fessor of Modem History and En^lLfh 
Literature in r^ueen'i College, Belfast. 
Crown 8vo. 7*. Od. 

Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage. By F. »L\x MuLLER, M-A. &c 

Foreign M^inYj^rr of the French Inistitute. 

Sixth E'lition. 2 voU. crown Svo price 16s. 

Chai^ters on Language. By F. W. 

Fakkah, M.A. F.K..S. lltad Master of 
MarUx>rough College. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6rf. 

Southey'S Doctor, complete in One 
Volume, edited by the Bev. J. W. Warter, 
B.D. Square crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Historical and Critical Commen- 

taiy on the Old Testament; with a Xew 
Transition. By M. M. KxLincii, Ph.D 
Vol. I. GeneMiM, 8vo. 18s. or adapted for the 
General Eeader, 12s. \ol IL Exodus, lb*. 
or adapted for the General Beader, 12s. 
Vol in. LevitinUf Part I. 15«. or adapted 
for the General Beader, 8s. VoL lY. lyevi- 
ticuif Part II. 15s. or adapte^l for the 
General Beader, 8s, 

▲ Hebrew Graininar, with Exerciaes. 
By the same. Part I. Outline$ with Exer- 
ciMCM, 8vo. 12s. 6d. Key, 6s. Part II. Ex- 
ceptlorud Forms and Constructions, 12s. 6d, 

Manual of English Literature, 

Historical and Critical : with a Cliapter on 
Engllsli Metres. By Thomas Arnold, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Latin-English Dictionary. By 

Joiix T. White, V.V. Oxon. and J. E. 
Bidi>le, M.A. Oxon. Third Edition, re- 
vised. 2 vols. 4to. pp. 2,128, price 42s. 

Wliite'a College Ijatiii-EiiglialL Diction- 
ary (Intermediate Size), abridged from the 
Parent Work for the use of University 
Students. Medium 8vo. pp. 1,048, price 18s. 

White's Junior Student's Ck>mplete 
Latin-English and English -Latin Dictionary. 
Revised Edition. S<;uare 12mo. pp. 1,058, 
price 12s. 
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KEW WORKS ruBUSHED by LONGMANS and CO. 



An English-Greek Lexicon, con- | 

taining all the Greek Words used by Writers i 
of good authority. By C. D. Yonge, B.A. j 
New Edition. -Ito. 21». j 

Mr. Yonge's New Lexicon, En- ; 

gliah and Greek, abridged from his larger ! 
work (as above). Square 12mo. 8«. Gd, | 

The Mastery of Languages; or, 

the Art of Speaking Foreign Tongues 
Idiomatically. IJy TiioiiAs Prendergast, 
late of the Civil Service at Madras. Second 
Edition. 8vo. G«. 

A Greek-English Lexicon. Com- 
piled by H. G. LiDDELT^ D.D. Dean of 
Christ Church, and R. Scott, D.D. Dean 
of Rochester. Sixth Edition. Crown 4to. 
price 3G«. 

A Lexicon, Greek and English, 

abridged for Schools from Liddell and 
Scott's Greek-English Lexicon. Fourteenth 
Edition. Square 12mo. 7*. Cc/. 



A FraoUoal Dictionary of Hie 

French and English Languages. By Pro- 
fessor Leon Coxtaxseau, many years 
French Examiner for Military and dvil 
Appointments, &c. New Edition, caiefiilly 
revised. Post 8vo. lO*. 6d, 

Contanseau's Pocket Dictionary, 

French and English, abridged fh>m the 
Practical Dictionarj', by the Author. New 
Edition. 18mo. price 3s, Bd, 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 

The Sanskrit words printed both in the 
original Devanagari and in Roman letters ; 
with References to the Best Editions of 
Sanskrit Authors, and with Etymologies 
and comparisons of Cognate Words chiefly 
in Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled by T. Benfky. 8vo. 62#. 6d. 

New Practical Dictionary of the 

German Language; German-English, and 
English-German. By the Rev. W. L. 
Blacklet, M.A. and Dr. Carl Martin 
Friedlander. Post 8vo. Is. Qd, 



Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 



The Essays and Contributions of 

A. K. n. B. Uniform Editions : — 

Beoreations of a Country Parson. 
First and Second Series, 3s. Gd. each. 

The Commonplace Philosopher in 

Town and Country. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

LieiBure Hours in Town ; Essays Consola- 
tory,-^sthetical, Moral, Social, and Domestic. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson. First and Second Series, crown 
8vo. 3s. Gd. each. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson, 
selected from Essays contributed to Eraser^ s 
Magazine. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6c?. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish 
Church of a Scottish University City. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6c?. 

Xiessons of Middle Age, with some 
Account of various Cities and Men. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Counsel and Comfort Spoken from a 
City Pulpit. Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged 

Truths ; Memorials of St. Andrews Sundays. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Present-Day Thoughts; Memorials of 
St. Andrews Sundays. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6c?. 



Short Studies on Great Subjects. 

By J.V3IES Anthony Froude, M.A. late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 2 vols. 
8vo. 24s. 

Lord Macaulay's Miscellaneous 

Writings: — 

Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21s. 
People's Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s. 6c?. 

Lord Macaulay's Miscellaneous 

Writuigs and Speeches. Student's Edition, 
in One Volume, crown 8vo. price Gs. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith's Mis- 
cellaneous Works, including Peter Plymley's 
Letters, Articles contributed to the Edin- 
burgh Reviewy Letters to Archdeacon Single- 
ton, and other Miscellaneous Writings. 1 
vol. cro^^l 8vo. 6s. 

The "Wit and "Wisdom of the Bev. 
Sydney Smith; a Selection of the most 
memorable Passages in his Writings and 
Conversation. Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a 

Religions Sceptic. By Henry Bogers. 
Twelfth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, hy its 
Author. Third Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Selections firom the Correspondence 
of R. E. H. Greyson. By the same Author. 
Third Edition, Cyo^nti %no. 1 s. ^d. 



BY LONGMAXS Aso CO. 



•y ftTifiiUft a of 8p660tl| Fonr Lectarei 
ddJTered it tbe Eayll lnatituHoD of Great 
Bntoia. Bj the Ber. F. W. Fabbaii, 
ILA. P.R.S. Post Sto. vith 2 Haps, 6i.Gd. 

Chips from a Qermon Workshop ; 

baing Esujs on the Sdence of Religion, 
and on Mythology, Traditions, and Ciiatoma. 
By F. Max Moller, M.A, ic. Foreign 
Member of the French Institute, 3 vob. 
Bto. £2. 

An Introdnotion to Uentol Fhi- 

loBophy, on the Indnctivfl Mtthoil. By 
J. D. HOBELL, M.A. LL.D. &vo. I2(. 

mementB nf PiTohoIosr, oontairLtng tbe 
Annlyais of the Intellectasl Povrera. Ity 
the same Author. Poet 8vo. It. Ci. 

The Beoret of Hegel: being the 

Hegelian SysteminOrigin, Frindpte, Form, 

and Matter. By James Uutcuisox Stir- 

ixsa. 2 vols. 8vo. 2Si. 
Bir WiUiftm Hamilton; being tiie Pbilo- 

■ophy of Perception ; an Analydf. By the 

■ama Anthor. Sto. 5>. 
The Senses and the Intellect. 

^Alezahdee Bais, LL.D. Prof, of Logic 
In tbe Unir. of Aberdeen. Tbird Edition. 

Mental and Uoral Soieuoe : a 

Compendium of Paychologv and Ethics. 
By Aleza^er Bain, LL.D. Second 
Edition. Crown Sto. 10>. Cd. 
The Theory of Fraotice ; an Ethical 

Inqoijy. By Shadworth H. IIodgsos. 
2 vols. 8to. price 2-Ij. 



ITeberweg's System of Logic, 

and Hiatory of Logical Doctrines. Trans- 
lated, with Notca and Appendieca, bj- T. M. 
LiSBSAi, M.A. F.R.S.E. 8vo. price IGj. 

The Philosophy of ITecessity; or, 

Natural Lair aa applicable to Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science. By Cuahles Beat. 



E.litioi 



8vo. Bj. 



By 



A Manual of Anthropoloey, 
of Man, b.i9ed on Modem lie 

On Porce, its Mental nnd moral Corre- 
bites. By the annie Author. 8vo. 5s. 



A Treatise on Human Nature; 

being an Attempt to Introduce tbe Expo- 
rimenlfll Method of Keaaoning into Moral 
Subjects. By David Hume. Edited, wiUi 
Kotea, io. by T. II. Gbees, Fellow, and 
T. H. Grose, late Scholar, of Balliol Co! 
lege, Oxford. [In the press. 

Essays Moral, Political, and Li- 
terarj-. By Da^td IIviie. By tbe aama 
Editors. lln Iht press. 

',' Tbe above will form a new edition of 
David IIusie's PhUosnphical IKoris, com- 
plete in Four Volumes but (o be bad in Tivo 









Astronomy, Meteorology, Popular Geography, ^-c. 



Outlines of Astronomy. By Sir 

J. F. W. Hebschei., Bart. M.A. Eleventh 
Edition, with 9 Tlatea and nnmerous Dia- 
grams. Square crown Svo. l^i. 

Sohellen's Speotrnm Analysis, in 

its AppIicalJon to Terreatrial Subafances 
and the Physical Conatitation of the Hea- 
venly Bodiea. Translated by Jase and ; 
C LAsaEU. ; edited, with Notee, by W. i 
HuaoiBS, LL.D. F.B-S. Witli 13 I'Utcs ' 
(6 coloured) and 223 AVoodcuta. 8vo. 28i. 

The Sun ; Btiler, Light, Fire, and 

life of the Planetary Syatem. By Rit-HARD 
A.PBOcroB,B.A.FJt.A.S. WithlorUtes 
{7 rolouird) and 107 Woodcuts. Crown 



ITaTigation end Nautical As- 
tronomy (Practical, Theoretical, Scientific) 
for the use of Students and Practical Men. 
By J. MERHiFiatD, F.B.A.S. and H, 

Celestial Objects for Common 

Teleacopes. ByT. W. Webb,M.A.F.R.A.S. 
Sew Edition, reiTsed and enlarged, with 
Map of the Moon and Woodenta. IGmo. 
price 7«. 6d. 
A New Star Atlas, for the Library, 
the School, and theiObservatct;', in Twelve 
Circular Mapa (with .Two Index Plates). 
Intended as a Companion to ' Webb's Celes- 
tial Objects for CommonTeleBcopes." Witli 
a Leilerpresa Introduction on the Study of 
tbe Stara, illustrated by Diagcacw. %-j 
KicaAsD k. ¥BOct.o^, "Si.^. "S-ca. ^«Si 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BT LONGMANS asd QO. 



Other Worlds than Ours; the 

Plurality of Worlds Studied under the 
Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By 
R. A. Proctor, B.A. F.RA.S. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged; with 14 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d, 

A General Dictionary of Oleo- 
graphy, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, 
and Historical ; forming a complete 
Gazetteer of the World. By A. Keith 
Johnston, F.R.S.E. New Edition. 8vo. 
price 31«. Qd. 

Essays on A Stronomy. By Richard 
A. Proctor, B.A. Hon. Sec. R.A.S. Dedi- 
cated, by permission, to the Astronomer- 
Royal. 8vo. with 10 Plates and 20 Wood 
Engravings, price 12«. 



A Manual of Gtoography, Physical, 

Industrial, and Political. By W. Hughes, 
F.R.G.a Prof, of Geog. m King*8 Ck>lL and in 
Queen's Ck)U. Lond. With 6 Maps. Fcp. Is, Sd. 

Maunder's Treasury of Geogra- 
phy, Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and 
PouticaL Edited by W. Hughes, FJLG.S. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 6*. 

The Public Schools Atlas of 

Modem Geography. In Thirty-one Maps, 
exhibiting clearly the more important 
Physical Features of the Countries deli- 
neated, and Noting all the Chief Places of 
Historical, Commercial, and Social Interest 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. 
G. Butler, M.A. Imperial quarto, price 
3«. Gd. sewed ; 5«. cloth. 



Natural History and Popular Science. 



Ganot's Elementary Treatise on 

Physics, Experimental and Applied, for the 
use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and 
Edited with the Author's sanction by 
E. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged ; with a Coloured Plate 
and 726 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15s. 

Text-Books of Science, Mechanical 
and Physical. Edited by T. M. Goodeve, 
M.A. The following may now be had, 
price 3«. Qd. each : — 

1. Goodeve's Mechanism. 

2. Bloxam's Metals. 

3. Miller's Inorganic Chemistry. 

4. Griffin's Algebra and Trigonometry. 

5. Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry. 

6. Maxwell's Theory of Ileat. 

7. Merrifield's Technical Arithmetic 

and Mensuration. 

Dove's Law of Storms, considered in 
connexion with the ordinary Movements of 
the Atmosphere. Translated by II. II. 
Scott, M.A. T.C.D. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

The Correlation of Physical 

Forces. By W. R. Grove, Q.C. V.P.R.S. 
Fifth Edition, revised, and Augmented by a 
Discourse on Continuity. 8vo. 10«. 6d. 
The Discourse f separately, price 2«. 6c?. 

Natural Philosophy for General 

Readers and Young Persons; being a Course 
of Physics divested of Mathematical For- 
mula^, expressed in the language of daily 
life, and illustrated with Explanatory 
Figures, familiarly elucidating the Prin- 
ciples and Facts. Translated and edited 
from Ganot's * Cours de Physique,' with the 
Author's sanction, by E. Atkinson, Ph.D. 
F.C.S. Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s, Gd' 



Heat a Mode of Motion. By Pro- 
fessor John Tyndall, LL.D. F.R.S. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 
price 10s. 6c?. 

Bound : a Course of Eight Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By Professor John Ttndall, 
LL.D. F.R.S. New Edition, with Portrait 
and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 9*. 

Besearches on Diamagnetism 

and Magne-Crystallic Action ; including 
the Question of Diamagnetic Polarity. By 
Professor Tyndall. With 6 Plates and 
many Woodcuts. 8vo. 14s. 

Notes of a Course of Nine Lec- 
tures on Light, delivered at the Royal 
Institution, a.d. 1869. By Professor Tyn- 
dall. Crown 8vo.* Is. sewed, or Is. Gd. 
cloth. 

Notes of a Course of Seven Lec- 
tures on Electrical Phenomena and Theories, 
delivered at the Royal Institution, a.d. 1870. 
By Professor Tyndall. Crown 8vo. Is. 
sewed, or Is. Gd. cloth. 

A Treatise on Electricity, in 

Theory and Practice. By A. De La Rive, 
Prof, in the Academy of Geneva. Trans- 
lated by C. V. Walker, F.R.S. 3 vols. 
8vo. with Woodcuts, £3. 13s. 

Fragments of Science. By John 

Tyndall, LL.D. F.R.S. Third Edition. 
8vo. price 14s. 

Light Science for Leisure Hotirs; 

a Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific 
Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. By 
R. A. Proctor, B.A. F.R.A.S. Cro'wn 8vo. 
price 7s. Gd. 



NEW WORKS PUBLI8BID 9T LONOMANS and CO. 



Ziight: its Influence on Life and Health. 
By Forbes Wkcslow, M.D. D.C.L. Oxon. 
(Hon.) Fq>. 8vo. 6«. 

Van Der Hoeven's Handbook of 

ZooLOOT. Translated from the Second 
Dutch Edition by the Rev. W. Clark, 
M.D. F.RJ3. 2 vols. 8vo. with 24 Plates of 
Figures, 60«. 

Profeflsor Owen's Leotures on 

the Comparative Anatomy and Physiologj 
of the Invertebrate Animals. Second 
Edition, irith 235 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21«. 

The Comparative Anatomy and 

Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals. By 
Richard Owejt, F.R.S. D.C.L. With 
1,472 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo. £3 IBs, 6d, 

Eirby and Spenoe's Introduction 

to £ntomolog}% or Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Homes without Hands ; a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, classed 
according to their Principle of Construction. 
By Rev. J. G. Wood, M Jl. F.L.S. With 
about 140 Vignettes on Wood. Svo. 21«. 

Strange Dwellings; a Description 

of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from * Homes without Hands.' By J. G. 
Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With a New Frontis- 
piece and about 60 other Woodcut Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. price 75. Gd. 

Bible ATiiniftla ; a Description of every 
Living Creature mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, firom the Ape to the CoraL By 
the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With 
about 100 Vignettes on Wood. , Svo. 21*. 

The Harmonies of Nature and 

Unity of Creation. By Dr. G. Hartwio. 
Svo. with numerous Illustrations, IBs. 

The Sea and its Iiiviiig Wonders. By 
the same Author. Third Edition, enlarged. 
Svo. with many Illustrations, 21«. 

Tlie Tropioal World. By the same Author. 
With 8 Chromoxylographs and 172 Wood- 
cuts. Svo. 21«. 

The Subterranean World. By the same 
Author. With 3 Maps and about 80 Wood- 
cut Illustrations, including 8 full size of 
I>age. Svo. price 21«. 

The Polar World: a Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic 
Regions of the Globe. By the same Author. 
With 8 Chromoxylographs, 3 Maps, and 85 
Woodcuts. Svo. 2U. 



Insects at Home; a Populir Ac- 
count of British InscctM, their Structure, 
Habits, and Transfonnations. Bv the 
Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. .F.L.S. With 
upwards of 700 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood, 1 coloured and 21 t'lill size of page. 
Svo. 21». 

The Origin of Civilisation and 

the Primitive Condition of Man ; Mental 
and Social Condition of Savages. By Sir 
John LrnnocK, Bart. M.P. F.R.S. Second 
Edition, revised, vrith 25 Woodcuts. Svo. 
price IQs, 

The Primitive Inhabitants of 

Scandinavia. Containing a Description of 
the Implements, Dwellings, Tombs, and 
Mode of Living of the Savages in the North 
of Europe during the Stone Age. By Svmt 
NiLSSON. Svo. Plates and Woodcuts, 18s. 

A Familiar History of Birds. 

By E. STANL?:y, D.D. late Lord Bishop if 
Norwich. Fcp. with Woodcuts, Bs. Gd. 

Maunder's Treasury of Natural 

History, or Popular Dictionary of Zoology. 
Revised and corrected by T. S. Cobbolm. 
M.D. Fcp. with 900 Woodcuts, 6«. 

The Elements of Botany fof 

Families and Schools. Tenth Edition, re- 
vised by Thomas Mckhik, F.L.S. Fcp 
with 154 Woodcuts, 2«. (m/. 

The Treasury of Botany, or 

Popular Dictionarj' of the Vegetable King- 
dom ; with which is incorporated a Glo*- 
sarj' of Botanical Terms. Edited by 
J. LiNDLEY, F.R.S. and T. Muork, F.L.S. 
* Pp. 1,274, with 274 Woodcuts and 20 Sted 
Plates. Two Parts, fcp. Svo. 12*. 

The Rose Amateur's Guide. By 

Thomas Rivers. New Edition. Fcp. Am. 

Loudon'sEncyclopsedia of Plants; 

comprising the Specific Character, DescrifH 
tion. Culture, Histor}-, &c. of all the Plants 
found in Great Britain. With upwards of 
12,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 42s. 

Maunder's Scientifio and Lite- 
rary Treasur}'; a Poi)ular Encyclopaedia of 
Science, Literature, and Art. New Edition, 
in part rewritten, with above 1,000 new 
articles, by J. Y. Johnson. Fcp. 6». 

A Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art. Fourth Edition, re-edited 
by the Ute W. T. Brande (the Author) 
and George W. Cox, M.A. 3 vols, medium 
Svo. price GBs. doth. 
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Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and the Allied Sciences. 



A Dictionary of Chemistry and 

the Allied Branehes of other Sciences. By 
Henry Watts, F.C.S. assisted bv eminent 
Scientific and Practical Chemists. 5 vols. 
medium 8ro» price £7 35. 

Supplement ; brmgingtho Record of Chemical 
Discovery down to the end of the year 1869 ; 
inclnding also several Additions to, and 
Corrections of, former results which have 
appeared in 1870 and 1871. By the same 
Author, assisted by eminent Scientific and 
Practical Chemists, Contributors to the 
Original Work. 8vo. Bis, 6d. 

Besearclies in Molecular Physics 

by Means of Radiant Heat; a Series of 
Memoirs collected from the Philosophical 
Transactions. By John Tynhall, LL.D. 
F.B.S. 1 vol. 8vo. [/n the press. 

Elements of Chemistry, Theore- 
tical and PracticaL By William A. 
Miller, M.D. LL.D. Professor of Chemis- 
try, King's College, London. Fourth Edi- 
tion. 3 vols. 8vo. £3. 

Part I. Chemical Physics, 15«. 
Part II. Ixorganic Chemistry, 21«, 
Part III. Organic Chejhstry, 24». 

A Course of Practical Chemistry, 

for the use of Medical Students. By 
W. Odling,M.B.F.R.S. New Edition, with 
70 new Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7». 6(L 

Outlines of Chemistry; or, Brief 

Notes of Chemical Facts. By the same 
Author. Crown 8vo. 7s. Qd. 

Ijeotures on Animal Chemistry Delivered 
at the Koyal College of Physicians in 1865. 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 4». 6d. 

Select Methods in Chemical 

Analysis, chiefly Inorganic. By William 
Crookes, F.R.S. With 22 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. price 12*. Gd. 

Chemical Notes for the Lecture 

Room. By Thomas Wood, F.C.S. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. I. on Heat, &c price 5s, 
II. on the Metals, price 59. 

The Diagnosis, Pathology, and 

Treatment of Diseases of Women ; including 
the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By Graily 
Hewitt, M.D. &c. President of the Obste- 
trical Society of London. Second Edition, 
enlj&rged; with 116 Woodcuts. 8vo. 24^. 

On the Surgical Treatment of 

Children's Diseases. By T. Holmes, M.A. 
&c. late Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick 
Children. Second Edition, with mates 
and 112 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 



Leoturea on the Diseases of In- 
fancy and Childhood. By Charles West, 
M.D. &c. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 16«. 

On Some Disorders of the Ner- 
vous System in Childhood. Being the 
Lumleian Lectures delivered before the 
Royal College of Physicians in March 1871. 
By Charles West, M.D. Crovm 8vo. 5s, 

Lectures on the Principles and 

Practice of Physic. By Sir Thomas Wat- 
son, Bart M.D. Physician-in-Ordinary to 
the Queen. Fifth Edition, thoroughly re- 
vised. 2 vols. 8vo. price 36«. 

Lectures on Surgical Pathology. 

By Sir James Paget, Bart. F.R.S. Third 
Edition, revised and re-edited by the Author 
and Professor W. Turner, M.B. 8vo. with 
131 Woodcuts, 21s, 

Cooper's Dictionary of Practical 

Surgery and Encyclopaedia of Surgical 
Science. New Edition, brought down to 
the present time. By S. A. Lane, Surgeon to 
St. Mary's Hospital, &c. assisted by various 
Eminent Surgeons. Vol. II. 8vo. com- 
pleting the work. [/n the press. 

On Chronic Bronchitis, especially 

as connected with Gout, Emphysema, and 
Diseases of the Heart. By E. Headlam 
Greenhow, M.D. F.R.C.P. &c. 8vo. Is, 6d. 

The Climate of the South of 

France as Suited to Invalids ; with Notices 
of Mediterranean and other Winter Sta- 
tions. By C. T. Williams, M.A. M.D. 
Oxon. Physician to the Hospital for Con- 
sumption at Brompton. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Pulmonary Consumption; its 

Nature, Varieties, and Treatment : with an 
Analysis of One Thousand Cases to exem- 
plify its Duration. By C. J. B. Williams, 
M.D. F.R.S. and C. T. Williams, M.A. 
M.D. Oxon. Physicians to the Hospital for 
Consumption at Brompton. Post 8vo. 
price iOs. Qd, 

Anatomy, Descriptive and Stur- 

gical. By Henry Gray, F.R.S. With 
about 410 Woodcuts from Dissections. Fifth 
Edition, by T. Holmes, M.A. Cantab. With 
a New Introduction by the Editor. Royal 
8vio.28fl. 

The House I Idve in ; or, Popular 

Illustrations of the Structure and Functions 
of the Human Body. Edited by T.G.Girtin. 
' N ew £ditieii> with 26 Woodcuts, 16mo. 
price 2s, GdL 
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A System of Surgeryy Theoretioal ' 

and Practical, in Treatises by Various 
Anthors. Edited by T. Holmes, M.A. &c. 
Snigeon and Lecturer on Surgery at St. 
George*s Hofpital, and Surgeon-in-Cliief to 
the Metropolitan Police. Second Edition, 
thoroughly revised, with numerous Illus- 
trations. 5 vols. 8vo. £5 5«. 

Clinical Iioctores on Difleasos of 

the Liver, Jaundice, and Abdominal Dropsy. 
By C. MuRGHisox, M.D. Phy!>ician to the 
Middlesex HoiFpital. Pc.=t 8vo. with 20 
Woodcuts, 10«. Crf. 

Physiological Anatomy and Fhy- 

riologv of Man. Bv the Lite R. IJ. Tui^n, 
M.D."F.R.S. and W. R^doian, F.K.S. of 
Kind's C</Ile;r». With numerous Illu-^tra- 
tions. ToL. IL ft-."-. '2^.t. 

Vol. L N«rw El::::.n \" Dr. Li"Ni::- S. 
Be-ILE, F.R.?. in c.ur-e if j'lMi ■'.:!.'Ti, 
with nuTner.-:* Ill iTira:::::-. Pat;i-. I 
and IL T'rf'.'r 7». v'i. ►...!?. 



Outlines of Physiology, nimi:m 

and C(ini])ar.itivo. \W .Iokn Mai:miai.i, 
F.R.C.S. Profi'ss«»r of Siir;;<'rv ill l.'iiivi ivitv 
College, Londiin, and Siirgf<in to iIjo Tni- 
vcrsity (.'ulk';;f' Hosjiital. 2 vi«l-«. rpiwn Hvc. 
with 122 Woo«louli», 32«. 

Copland's Dictionary of Practical 

^k'diriiio, abrid;;Hl from th«; lar^^r-r work, 
and ihrongh'iut lirou;;ht down to tin- pn- 
scnt state of Mwlical Scion*.'-'. 8vo. au*. 

Dr. Poreira's Elements of Materia 

]kledi'"a and 'ih'-rapf.-utif*, ahrid/^d and 
abiptrd f.r ll;i- ii*o of Mfii-'ul :i.A I'har- 
iiia<*i'Uti"al I*i-.iftiti";n'T-; urA Stii'l-nt- ; niid 
•^•■iiij ri-ini? all ih'- M'-di- iii'-i '•!' Ih-; Mritith 
ri.'injiac'ii-'i 'u, v.itii -.uli < :!:• r- u-. ar<; 
i"r<*[ii'':itly <.r!' red in I'l- - t'.]iI'. ui or n— 
• j-.ii'f 1 I'V t'lj'r riiv-ii : .11. iyit<*d Ipv I*ro- 
r----.r iJsiNTi.i.Y, 1".L>. K' . :i:<\ r.v J>r. 
I:k!'V.-. .'.:■, \'.(:<.K^. W'i:'.: \J'> W- \rul 

^■•.. H« ■-■■ ^■>| ■-■- 
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The Useful Arts^ Manufactures^ <^'c. 



Gwilt's Encyclopedia of Archi- 
tecture, with above 1,600 Woodcuts. Fifth 
Edition, with Alterations and conMderable 
Additions, by Wyatt PArwuKxii. 8vo. 

. price 52». Crf. 

A Manual of Architecture : lacing 

a Concise History and Explanation of the 
principal Styles of European Architecture, 
Ancient, Media>val, and Renaissance ; with 
their Chief Variations and a Glossary of 
Technical Terms. By Thomas Mitchell. 
With 150 Woodcutrt.' Crown 8vo. 10*. QcL 

History of the Gothic Revival; 

an Attempt to shew how far the taste for 
Mediaeval Architecture was retained in 
England during the last two centuries, and 
has been re-developed in the i»resent. By 
C. L. Eastlake, Architect. With 48 
Illustrations (.*JG full size of paixe). Im- 
perial 8vo. price 31«. Gd, 

Hints on Household Taste in 

Furniture, Upholstery, and other Details. 
By Charles L. Eastlake, Architect. 
Second Edition, with about 00 Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo. 18«. 

Lathes and Turning, Simple, Me- 
chanical, and Ornamental. By W. IIexry 
NoRTHCOTT. With about 240 Illustrations 
on Steel and Wood. 8vo. I8jf. 

Principles of Mechanism, designed 

for the use of Students in the Universities, 
and for Engineermg Students generally. 
By R. Willis, M.A. F.R.S. &c. Jacksonian 
Professor in the Univ. of Cambridge. Second 
Edition ; with 374 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18«. 

Handbook of Practical Tele- 
graphy. By R. S. CuLLEV, Memb. Inst. 
C.E. Engineer-in-Chief of Telegraphs to 
the Post-OfRce. Fifth Edition, revisetl and 
enlarged ; with 1 18 Woodcuts and 9 Plates. 
8vo. price 14*. 

Tire's Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines. Sixth Edition, re- 
written and greatly enlarged by Robert 
Hunt, F.R.S. assisted by numeious Con- 
tributors. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 
medium 8vo. £4 14«. Gd, 

Catechism of the Steam Engine, 

in its yarious Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agricul- 
ture. By JoiiN Bourne, C.E. New Edi- 
tion, with 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. Cy. 



Encyclopeedia of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
By E. Cresy, C.E. With above 3,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 42«. 

Treatise on Mills and Millwork. 

By Sir W. Faikbairn, Bart. F.R.S. New 
Edition, with 18 Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. 8vo. 32». 

Useful Information for XIngineers. By 
the same Author. First, Second, and 
Third Series, with many Plates and 
Woodcuts. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 10». 6d, each. 

The Application of Cast and 'Wrongbt. 
Iron to Building Purposes. By the same 
Author. Fourth Edition, withG Plates and 
118 Woodcuts. 8 vo. 1 C«. 

Iron Ship Building, its History 

and Progress, as comprised in a Series of 
Experimental Researches. By Sir W. Fair- 
iLViRN, Bart. F.R.S. With 4 Plates and 
130 Woodcuts, 8vo. 18*. 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine, 

in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agri- 
culture. By J. Bourne, C.E. New Edition ; 
with Portrait, 37 Plates, and 54G Woodcuts. 
4to. 428. 

Becent Improvements in the 

Steam-Engine. By Joiix Bourne, C.E. 
New Edition, including many New Ex- 
amples, with 124 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. Qs. 

Bourne's Examples of Modem 

Steam, Air, and Gas Engines of the most 
Approved Types, as employed for Pumping, 
for Driving Machinery, for Locomotion, 
and for Agriculture, minutely and prac- 
tically described. In course of publication, 
to be completed in Twenty-four Parts, price 
2s. Gd. each, forming One Volume, with 
about 50 Plates and 400 Woodcuts. 

A Treatise on the Screw Pro- 
peller, Screw Vesseh», and Screw Engines, 
as adapted for purposes of Peace and War. 
By John Bourne, C.E. Third Edition, 
with 54 Plates and 287 Woodcuts. Quarto, 
price 63«. 

Handbook of the Steam Engine. 

By John Bourne, C.E. forming a Key to 
the Author's Catechism of the Steam Engine. 
With 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. 9*. 

A History of the Machine- 
Wrought IIo9ier\' and Lace Manufactures. 
By William Felkin, F.L.S. F.S.S. With 
several Illustrations. Roval 8vo. 2 la. 
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Hitcheill'B Kanual of Practical 

Assaying. Third E^tion for the moat part 
le-writteo, with all the recent Dl4C0veries 
incorporated. By W. CnrMiKKs, F.R.S. 
With 188 Woodcuts. 8vo. 28». 

The Art of Perftixnery ; the History 

and Theoiy of Odoum, and the Methods of 
Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Dr. 
PiESSE, F.C.S. Third Edition, with &3 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

Bayldon's Art of Valuing Bents 

and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants upon 
Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and 
Lady-Day. E^hth Edition, revised by 
J. C. MoRTOX. 8vo. 10«. Gd. 

On the ManuflEtcture of Beet- 

Koot Sugar in England and Ireland. By 
WiLLiAu Cbookks, F.R.S. With 11 Wood- 
cuts. 8ro. 8«. G</. 



Practical Treatise on Metallurgy, 

adapted from the la^t German Edition ot 
Prufi'S>«>r Kkki/s Metallurgy by W. 
Ci:«»<>KKS F.II.S. &c. and K. RiiiiRiG, 
Pli.D. M.K. ." vt.N. Jsvu. with 6i."> Wood- 
cut ^, pri'-o £1 li'-j. 

Loudon's Encyclopedia of Agri- 

cidturc: compri^in^ the Laying-out, Im- 
provement, and Management of Landed 
Property, ami the Cultivation and Economy 
of the Prmliic'tions of Agriculture. With 
l.lOO WiH)dcuts. 8vo. iM.-r. 

liOudon'a Encyclopeedia of Gardening : 
comprUiiig the Theory and Practice of 
Horticulture. Floriculture, Arboriculture, 
and Landscape (lardeniiig. With 1,000 
Wootleuts. 8vo. 2l.«. 



Religions and Moral Works. 



Authority and Conscience ; a Free 

Debate on the Tendency of Dogmatic 
Theology and on the Characteri.<>tics of 
Faith. Edited by C<.»xway Mounr.. I'ost j 
8ro. 7«. GdL I 

Beasons of Faith ; or, the Order of tlic i 

Christian Argument Developed and Ex- '-■ 

plained. By the Rev. (1. S. Di:k\v, M.A. , 

Second Edition, reviiied and cnlar^eil. Fcp. . 
8\-o. 6*. 

Christ the Consoler; n Book of Com- 
fort for the Sick. With a Preface by the 
Ikight Itev. the Lord Bi^^hop of Carli<ile. 
Small 8vo. 6f. 

The True Doctrine of the Eucha- 
rist. By Thomas S. L. Vo<;ax, D.D. 
C4aion and Prebcndarv of Chichester and 
Sural Doan. 8vo. 18«. ^ 

The Student's Compendium of 

the Book of Common Prayer ; bcin;; Notes 
Historical and Explanatory' of the Litur^- 
of the Church of England. By the Kev. li. 
Alldex Nash. Fcp. 8vo. price 2*. G</. 

Synonyms of the Old Testament, ' 

their Bearing on Christian Faith and Prac- 
tice. By the Rev. Koijeht B. (iiRDLE- 
STOXE,M.A. 8vo. price 15«. 

Fundamentals; or, Basos of Belief 

concerning Man and God : a Handl^ook of 
Mental, Moral, and Religious IMiilosophy. 
By the Rev. T. Griffith, M.A. 8vo. 
price 10«. (kf. ! 

Anintroduotion to the Theology . 

of tlM Church of England, in an Exposition 
of the Thirty-nine Articles. By the Rev. 
T. P. BouLTDEB, LLD. Fcp. 8vo. price 6». ] 



Christian Sacerdotalism, viewed 

from a Layman's standpoint or tried by 
Holy Scriptup' and thir Early Fathers; 
with a sliort Sketch of the State of the 
Church from the end of the Third to the 
Reformation in the bcj^innin^jf of the Six- 
teenth Century. By John Jai'.dixi:, M.A. 
LL.D. 8vo. 8*. Crf.' 

Prayers Selected from the Col- 
lection of tlu* late Baron Bunsen, and 
Translated bv Catiikuine Wixkwortii. 
Part L For the Family. Part II. Prayers 
and Meditations for Private V^q. Fop. 
8vo. price 3». tJc/. 

Churches and their Creeds. By 

the Rev. Sir PiiiLir Prrring, Bart, late 
Scholar of Trin. Coll. Cambridge, and 
University Medallist. Crown 8vo. 10«. Crf. 

The Truth of the Bible ; Evidence 

from the Mosaic and other Records of 
Creation ; the Origin and Antiquity of 
Man ; the Science of Scripture ; and from 
the Arclweologj' of Different Nations of tlio 
Earth. By the Rev. B. W. Savii.e, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7#. 6c/. 

Considerations on the Hevision 

of the English New Testament. By C. J. 
Ellicott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. Post 8vo. price 5*. Ccf. 

An Exposition of the 39 Articles, 

Historical and Doctrinal. By E. Harold 
BROw:?Ey D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Ninth 
Edition. 8vo. 1G«. 

Examination-Questions on Bishop 
Browne's Exposition of the Articles. By 
the Rev. J. Gorle, M.A. Fq). 8c. 6<2. 
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Tti4 Vof^/ff^ ftii4 thipwrack of 

Hf. J'ttiil ; HriUi fiiM*jri«<i4/li9 </ii 111*; hiiii#ft 
ttif/l Nnvj;/uiiim of ilic AiJ''i« iiif. Hy Jamk?s 
Kmmji, K.K.H. r'lowii hv<i. <JiU4l»^, J0«. W. 

Tha Lifa and EptetLcs of Bt« 

J'ttUl. Jiy IIh: J{<:V. W. J. O/MyiihAKKf 

M.A. luifl <Ih' V<fy Jf'V. J. h. IIuww/n, 
liimcAity KiijiioN, with all iUa (hli^nal 

lhTM(.V|i:j>IA'J h V.itlTtnSf wilh II Htfltt^'tUm 
uf MiipN, IMtHi'.-', aii<l Wooil'iittf. 2 voIm. 
ki|imi'i: iToWIt Hvo. liU. <W. 

Hti'I^knt'h Mdition, rfivirit''! and <'on« 
iliuibuil, wiilt 4(Hlliif(»ttii/>iiri Hiui Mii|(N. 1 
viil. cniwii Nvo, 'J». 

nvidaniie of ilia Truth of tho 

riirinliiiu l(i-li//iiHi ilciivt'd i'rtnn lliu UIituI 
l''iiliilim'iil of JVii|flii'iy. My Ai.i:xANiii-.it 
KiLiiii, li.H. H7ilt l<i<liiii)ii, wiilMitiiuKrtMM 
I'lndt^, iu hi|i(iU'(i Hvo. !..'«. <li/. ; iiImi lliu 
mult I'.tliiitm, ill piinL Hvo. with b I'Uttiri, (U. 

TUa iJUtory und DuHilny of the World 

HUil til' llui (Hiiu'i'li, fti'i'iiniiii^; it) Script iirt*. 
Hy ilitibtuiitt Aiiili(»r. Hiiuunt Hvo. with -10 
llliiatratitiiiri, lOd. 

The ITiatory and Lltaraiuvo of 

tttU Ul'Hulltntli Hl*l<iU-tlillf( til ttllt (llil 'IVhtlt- 

iiutiit iuiil titu AiHii ryjiliu. \\y l\ Ok 
ltiiiiihiini.il iiuil A. \Uu ltnriiH(!iin.i>, 

^iiuMiiil I'lililliitl, *J VwIh, rniNMi Hvo. I'Jk. (li/. 
Am. 1. The HUtotU'ut MhiAk. 7i. ti</. 

Vtii . II. '/yiio /vti/i/ii/iViiMi/ ^'oc'/iVh/ fiViViMi/jt, 

Al>vi(l^;inl l-Mituui, ill I NoI. t'cp. Hxt. lU. (i(/, 

Hwalti'd Iliatoi'y of laraol to tUo 

I loath of MoMM, ^vau^hlti'(l lVt>iii tlio tirr- 
iiiuu. luliit^ilt >\uh A Tit'tat'o aiul nil Ap- 
|H»iiiUx, hy Ui sshi I. MvuiiNKAr, M.A. 
»Vv^kiul Kdiiiiui. 'J \\A^. 8\\i, 'Jb. \\>U. Ill, 
iiiivl l\ . nliU'd hy J. V\ rviti'HNiKK, M.A. 
pviiv *JU. 

Tha Sea at* Ilott\o iu tho Middlo 

A>?i«. Uy tho Uov. O.^tW \i i» J. lUuiit:ii 

Tha Poutittoat a cvf Piua tho Ninth ; 

Uiiik^ \\\\\ V\\\\\\ l.\Uiioi\» cuhu>i\'d Hiul 
wutuuw\l, \»f * UvMuo ausl itt Uiilov.' Uy 
0. K Mu«uuk;» M.V. INw^t v^w'. lVrtVAlc« 

Ignatiua Iioycda and tha Karly 
Au Introduoticoi to tha Study of 

UIV tt.lV ^ vv-**. ?^\^ 3kV. 



A Crltioal and QrajnniEtical Com*- 

iiiejjittry on Ht, VnuVa JCpibtle*. IW C. J. 
l'AAA**m't D.lK Lord Jiioliop of Ol'^ucetfUr 
aii4 Wrist/ J. 8/o. 

Oftlatlani, F'^udii rAiii'm,f^.M. 
Kph«i(lAni« Foiiri!] Kditlori, 8«. 6</. 
I'Mtoral KpUtlef » Fourth Kdiliori, 10«. <tf. 

PhiUppinnfl, Col(MiiUiM» and Philemon* 

'i1iirdKdiii<;n, 10«. 0^/. 

Th^Ntfalonianii, Third Edition, 7«. 6^. 

niatorioal Lootures on tha Life of 

Our Lord fU'tiUH CUnHi : Uiitu^ tho Huliiefln 
Li'c.Unoa fur IH.V.). Hy C. J. Km^hmitt, D.D. 
Lord Hi^^hop of (tlouiitfHU'r and BristcJ. 
liftii l-:<lil.ioji. Kvo. 12m. 

ThoOrookToBtamont; withlVotea, 

OraniiHnli'fal uikI Kx«'f^(itiral. Jty tho Kcv. 
W. VViMisjiiit, M.A. and tli« IJev. W. V, 
Wii.hiNMoN, M.A. 2 voIh. Kvo. £2. Ah. 

Horna'a Iniroduotlon to tho Cri- 

th'al Kludy and KnowhMl;^!) of tlio Holy 
H(.'rlptiirt»N. Twidflli Kdition ; with 4 Mnpa 
and 22 Woudciitri. 4 voIh. Kvo. 4'2s, 

Tho Trooaury of Bible Know- 

Ifdf^o; hoiiiff a Dictionary of tho Hookfi, 
IVi-xiiiH, IMaccH, KvcntH, and othor Matters 
of which uicntiiiii in madu in Holy Scrip- 
tuni. Ity licv. J. Ay UK, M.A. With 
MupH, li't lUatcH, and nnineroud WoodcutH. 
l'V|>. Hvo. ('•*. 

Evory-day Soriptiiro DiiTloultioa 

explained aiul illiiMirat-tul. liy J. K. Phks- 
1 1 » r r. M.A. 1 . Matthvw and Mark ; 1 1 . hnkt 
and John. 2 vols. Kvo. price 'J*, i^ch. 

Tha Fontutoiioh and Book of 

Jiv.'<ihnci rrttically l'l\anunctl. Wy the Ui^lit 
Kuv. J. \V, i\»i,i:N.s»», D.D. Lord UUhop of 
Natal, thrown Kvo. price t».i, 

Pvui' VI. The Later l.ejiislation of the 
IVntjiteuch. SnV. lM«, 

Tho Formotion of Christendom. 

Uy l. NV. Ai.i.u:>», Taui's L and IL 8vo, 
pvivv 12*. tvich. 

Fonr Diaooursoa of Chryaostom, 

v'Uieilv ou the i^arahlo of the KioU Man and 
Liuarus, I'rauslAtvsl by F. Ai.i.kx» KA, 
C4VWU {ivo, iv*. <hL 

Biahop Jaraxuy Taylor*a Satire 
XniAi^nd and Chriatandoni. I^r 
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EtEltzabetr 
AxhMW vf 'Anr Ilobfrit.' 
F«|k. f(TO. price ^. 

Thousbts on Belision. Br the 
mmt Astbor. Tcp, 3«. 'i^ 

fliKtfBnBiiistioB iMfom C^nflmutioii* 
Bt tbe mne Author. SSino. 2r. 0<f. 



nonsbts for the H0I7 "Week, for Yoiinc 
Fbmiul Bj the eaine Au: !;>jr. Xcw 
EfitsML. Fcp. 8ro. 2«. 

BmUngi Ibr • Month Preparatory to 
CoafimutioD from Writer? of th'.' Knrly and 
En^fh Cliurch. By tho sair.?. I'tp. -1*. 

ntxllini tor Z y ery Day in Iient. com- 
rikd from the Writings of RisLdp J 1:1: km y 
Tati/ib. By the same Author. F-'p. .'js. 

ftg par etion fbr fhe Holy Communion; 
the Devotions chiefly from the works of 
Jkbext Tayf^r. By tlie same-. Sl'iiio. 3f . 

Frinoiplea of Bdueation drawn from 
Natnre and Kcvblution, and A|i[ili d to 
Female Education in the I'ppcr Cli?"?*!*. 
By thc.samc Autlior. 2 vol:*, f. p. 12*. 0//. 



Singers and Songs of the Church, 

Wnj Ifi'iirraphii-al Sk< ; li'*- 1»!" Xho llynt::- 
Writi-rs in all t!:>- priii'-ip.-;! l'i>II>« iiiMw; 
with Xi !■ «* <■:; t!: ir I'-.ihr-. and n\ir.i:«. 
By Jii<ii.\ii Mii.i.i.K. M.A. l'.«! ^^.^ l"«.i*./. 

' Spiritual Songs ' for tho Sundays 

and niiliilay* tlir-iii..li v.! !!if Yr.ir. \W 
J. S. It. MiiN"! 1. 1.. I.L.I>. Vi .ir "i I' .h;iiii 
and R:ir:d I» n. r.-i:r!!i I! ;ici.ii. >:\th 

The Beatitudes. \'y ti.* Hinn* Aiiil.nr. 
Tliiril IMiii-tn, r-\i"'ii!. I", p. :'.<. •'.1/. 

Hia Prcsenco not his Memory , \*i\ 
IW til" -:i:u' Aiith-'i'. in ir; mi r\ •■! Iii- Six. 
Sixth r.'Iiti":i. 1m:ii<. I «. 

Lyra Germanica, ti.<.i: :.;•. 1 r. 1 i:..< 

(iiTiiiMii I'V .^li-^ r. WiNu\\iii:i ir. Iii:.!- 
S!J:n:s thr Cfiristiin }fii\ I!\imp ■ !''ii' ill" 
•Slllld.-U'i :ill>I Clii- I' !•'• -'.'w.t] III thi' ('I -.ir. ]| ; 
Sk< 'iNi» Sl.Ull -. tl.i- Cfuis'itn I.ih. I'-p. 
8vii. pri ■■' ."J.*. I'.i/. < .1 Ij S. 1:11 .. 

Endoavciirs after tlio Christ i-in 

J.ili- ; |)i-i-iiiii— -. I'y .I\«ii>. Mmmim \r-. 
I-'<mi-th IviiJi'iM. I'ii-l ^■v■^ pri ■■ ,'•'. '". /. 



Travels^ Voyage-?^ dyr. 



How to See Norway. r»y Ciptain 

J. It. Cami'i»kll. With Map and 5 \Voi.d- • 
cutd. Fcp. 8vo. price 0«. 

Pan and the Pyrenees. v,y Comit 

I1kxi:y KrssKi.i., MomlM-r < \ the Alpine 
Club. With 2 Mapji. Fip. j^vo. p:i. t- Ox. 

Scenes in the Sunny South; in- 
cluding; the Atlas Mi'iuit;/!!:-: :.nl the Oa^i s 
of the Sahara in Ali^ori:'. lly L:out.-C«'l. 
the lion. C. S?. VKUKKKn, M.A. <om- 
mandant of the Limorii-k Anill ry Miliiia. 
2 vol*, pi'st 8vo. prico -1*. 

Hours of Exorcise in the Alps. , 

Bv John TYsnAi.i.. I.L.D., IMI.S. ScCjnd : 
Edition, wit h Seven Woodi ui ■; bv E. WIi vm- ' 
per. Crown 8vo. price 12.<. t*J. 

Travels in the Central Caucasus j 

and Basdian, including Vis<its co Anir:u and I 

Tabreez and Ascent* of K;i::bek and Elbruz. | 

By Doi'GLAS \V. Fkksii FIELD. Square | 
ORnm 8vo. with Maps, &c.. 18<. 

Cadore or Titian's Country. By 

Jc«i.vH GiLBEUT, one ot the Auchon of the 
*'Doknmte Mountains.' With Map. Fac- 
«mik, and 40 Illustrations^ Imp.8yo. 31^ *jd 



Tho Playci'ound of Earopo. I'y 

Li.-rji; ^lI.^I!l.^, !■:<■ I'l' I! nt. i.j" rh-- 
AlpinoCIiil). With I III- t.-Mti'.ii.on Wm-mI 
Ijy E. WhyuipfM". < pr.-.n ' .-i, lO/i. Di/. 

Westward by Rail; '! N".v i:- .f.. 

tctho I!:it. i!y \V. I'". l.'Ai.. S <.!i«l r;i = il|i,ii, 
Pust t^wu. with M;ip, jmi'"" 1 •>/.♦;//. 

Zigzagging amongst Dolomilos; 

witii inorr; tluiii oO'i IIIh tr.'iii'iii i liv lli'? 
Authiir. IJy th*; Author of ' I low w'j S;i"iit 
tlic .Smnmor.' Ohlon:^ Iro. \,v\tf*. I-'/. 

The Dolomite Mountains. lOxnir- 

sions lhrou;ih Tyrol, Carinthin, OMiiiol/i, 
and Friuli. By J. Grr.UM:T and <$. i'.. 
Ciirin 111LI-, F.K.G.S. With Tiurmroit-i 
Illu^t^ati(>^..'s. .S^i'ian; i;rown Hv*). 2\s. 

How we Spent the Summer; or, 

a Vi^yai^e en Zi^T^a:^ in .Switz<:rland and 
Tvn>l with some Members of th': Ai-pixk 
Club, Third Edition, r'.'-<Irawn, In oblong 
4tXMK with about W) lUu^t rations, lo«. 

Fictores in Tyrol and Maewhere. 
From a Family Sketch-Book. By the 
some Author. Second Edition. 4to. with 
many Illustradonay 21t. 
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Beaten Tracks; or, Pen and Pencil 
Sketches in Italy. By the Author of * How 
we spent the Summer.' With 42 Plates of 
Sketches. 8vo. 16*. 

The Alpine Club Map of the Chain 

of Mont Blanc, from an actaal Survey in 
18(;3— 1864. By A. Adams - Reilly, 
F.R.G.S. M.A.C. In Chromolithography on 
extra stout drawing paper 28in. x 17in. 
price 108. or mounted on canvas in a folding 
case, 12«. 6<f. 

History of Discovery in our 

Australasian Colonies, Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, from the Earliest Date to 
the Present Day. By Wiluai^i Howitt. 
2 vols. 8vo. with 3 Maps, 20«. 

Visits to Bemarkable Places: 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illus- 
trative of striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By the same Author. 
2 vols, square crown 8vo. with Wood En- 
gravings, 25«. 



Quide to the Pyrenees, for the use 

of Mountaineers. By Charles Packe. 
Second Edition, with Maps, &c. and Appen- 
dix. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

The Alpine Quide. By John Ball, 
M.R.I.A. late President of the Alpine Qub. 
Post 8vo. "With Maps and other Illustrations. 

Guide to the Eastern Alps, prico ids.Cd, 

Guide to the 'Western Alps, including 
Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zermatt, &c. 
price 6s. Gd 

Guide to the Central Alps, including 
all the Oberland District, price 7s. 6d, 

Introduction on Alpine Travelling in 
general, and on the Geology of the Alps, 
price Is. Either of the Three Volumes or 
Parts of the Alpine Guide may be had with 
this Introduction prefixed, price Is. extra 

The Bural Life of England. 

By William Howitt. Woodcuts b}' 
Bewick and Williams. Medium 8vo. 12s. Gd- 



Works of Fiction. 



Popular Bomances of the Middle 

Ages. By Gkorge W. Cox, M.A. Author 
of * The Mythology of the Aryan Nations ' 
&c. and Eustace Hinton Jones. Crown 
8vo. 10s. Gd, 

Hartland Forest ; a Legend of North 

Devon. By Mrs. Bhat, Author of 'The 
White Hoods,' ' Life of Stothard,' &c. Post 
8vo. with Frontispiece, 4s. Gd. 

Novels and Tales. By the Eight 

Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, M.P. Cabinet 
Editions, complete in Ten Volumes, crown 
8vo. price Cs. each, as follows : — 

Lotiiair, 6s. I Venetia, 6s. . 

CONINGSBY, 6s. j AlROY, IxION, &C. Gs. 

Sybil, 6s. Young Duke, &c. 6s. 

Tancred, 6s. I Vivian Grey, 6s. 

Contarini Flemino, Ac. 6s. 

Henrietta Temple, 6s. 

A Visit to my Discontented Cou- 
sin. Reprinted, with some Additions, from 
Fra$er*8 Magazine. Crown 8vo. price 7s. Gd. 

Stories and Tales. By E. M. Sbwell. 

Comprising Ami/ Herbert ; Gertrude ; the 
JRarVs Daughter ; the Experience of Life ; 

ChveHaU\ Ivors; Katharine Ashton-^ Mar- 
garet Percival ; Laneton Parsonage ; and 

Ursula, The Ten^Works complete in Eight 
Volumes, crown 8vo. bound in leather and 
contained in a Box, price Two Guineas. 



Our Children's Story. By One of 

their (rossips. By [the Author of * Voyage 
en Zigzag,' &c. Small 4to. with Sixty 
Illustrations by the Author, price 10s. Gd. 

Cabinet Edition, in crown 8vo. of 

Stories and Tales by Miss Skwell : — 
Amy Herbert, 2s. 6c?. Katharine Asirrox, 



Gertrude, 2s. Gd. 
Earl's Daughter, 

2s. Gd. 
Experience of Life, 

2s. Gd. 
Cleve Hall, 3s. Gd. 
Ivors, 3s. 6c?. f 



3s. Gd. 

Margaret Perci- 
NAL, 5s. 

Laneton Parson- 
age, 3s. 6c?. 

Ursula, 4s. 6c?. 



▲ Glimpse of the "World. Fcp. 7s. Gd. 
Joximal of a Home Xiife. Post 8vo. 9s. 6J. 

After Iiife ; a Sequel to the 'Journal of a Home 
Life.' Post 8vo. 10s. 6c?. 

The Giant ; a Witch's Story for English 
Boys. Edited by Miss Sewell, Author of 
* Amy Herbert,' &c. Fcp. Svo. price 5s. 

Uncle Peter's Fairy Tale for the XlXth 
Centniy. By the same Author and P^ditor. 
Fcp. Svo. 7s. Gd. 

Wonderftil Stories firom Norway, 

Sweden, and Iceland. Adapted and arranged 
by Julia Goddard, With an Introductory 
Essay by the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. and 
Six Illustrations. Square post Svo. 6s. 
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The Modem Koveliet'a Library. 

Each Work, in crown 8to. complete in a 
Single Volume : — 

If ELYii.LK*8 Gladiators, 2f . boards ; 2f. 6<^. 

cloth. 
■ Good fok Xotuing, 2«. boards ; 

2m. ed, doth. 

HoL3inT House, 2f. boards; 



2«. 6(1. doth. 

• ljrrEBPRETER,2«. boards; 2i.Gd, 



doth. 

^— ^^^ Kate Govbxtrv, 2«. boards ; 
29. 6d: doth. 

QuEESt's Maries 2«. boards; 



2t. B(L doth. 
Tbollope's Warden, If. 6c/. board;; 2s. 

doth. 
Barchester Tow e rs, 2s. boards; 

2«. 6(1. doth. 

Braiilet-Mck>re*8 Six Sistkus ok the 
Valleys, 2f. boards; 2«. Gc/. doth. 



leme; a Tale. BjW.Steuart Trench, 
Author of * Realities of Irish Life* Second 
Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. price 21 n. 

The Home at Heatherbrae; a 

Tale. Rythe Author of 'Everlej-.' Tcp. 
870. price 5s. 

Becker's GkJlus ; or, Roman Scenes of 
the Time of Augustus. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Becker's Charicles : Illustrative of 

Private Life of the An^-ient Greek?. Post 
8vo. Is. (id. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. By Gkorgr 

W. C.>x, M.A. late Scholar of Trin. Coll 
Oxfonl. Crown 8vo. price C*. ♦>/. 

Cabinet Edition of Novels and 

Talcs by G. J. Wiiyte Melvillk: — 

DiGBY Graxp, us. IIolmby Housk, bs. 
Kate Coventry, ds Qikex's Makiks, Us. 
Gexkrai. HorxcK, 5*. The I>TKi:rr.!;i i:n,.Ojc. 
(iiMin liii: XoTMixo, pri-f 0*. 



Poetry and The Drama. 



A Vision of Creation; a Poem. 

With an Introduction, (icolo^^ical and Cri- 
ticaL By Cutiibert Collixg wood, M.A. 
and B.M. Oxqp. F.L.S. &c. Author of 
* Rambles of a Naturalist on the Sliores and 
Waters of tha China Seas ' &c. Crown 8vo. 
price 7f . 6d. 

The Story of Gtautama Buddha 

and his Creed ; an Epic. By Rkitard 
Phillips. Square fcp. 8yo. Gs. 

Ballads and Lyrics of Old France; 

with other Poems. By A. Lang, Fellow of 
^ilerton College, Oxford. S<iuarc fcp. 8vo. 
price 5s, 

Songs of the Sierras. By Joaquin 
Miller. New Edition, levised by the 
Author. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Thomas Moore's Poetical Works, 

with the Author's last Copyright Addi- 
tions : — 

Shamrock Edition, price 3s. 6d. 

People's Edition, square cr. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Library Edition, Portrait & Vignette, lis. 

Koore'S Lalla Bookh, Tenmel's Edi- 
tion, with 68 Wood Engravings from 
Original Drawings and other Illustrations. 
Fcp. 4to. 21f. 

Moore's Irish Melodies, Macllse's 

Edition, with 161 Steel Pktes from Original 
. Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. Bis. Gd. 

JUalature ISdition of Moore's Irish 
MdodUs, with Maclise's Illustrations (as 
above), reduced in Lithography. Imp. 
16mo. 10«. Gd. 



Southey's Poetical Works, with 

the Author's last Corrections and copyright 
Additions. Library Edition. Medium 8vo. 
with Portrait and Vignette, 14*. 

Lays of Ancient Bome ; with iory 

and the Armmda. By the Higl^t Hon. Lord 
Macaulay-. IGmo. 4s. Gd. 

Iiord Macaulay's Iiays of Ancient 
Rome. With 90 Illustrations on Wood, 
Original and from the Antique, from 
Drawings by G. Scilvrf. Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

Miniature Edition of Iiord Macaulay's 
Lavs of Ancient Rome, with Scharfs 
Illustrations (as above) reduced in Litho- 
graphy. Imp. 16mo. 10s. Gd. 

Gk>ldsmith's Poetical Works, Illus- 
trated with Wood Engravings from Designs 
by Members of the Etiiiing Club. Imp. 
16mo. 7s. Gd. 

John Jerningham's Journal. Pep. 

8vo. price 3s. Gd, 

The Mad War Planet, and other 

Poems. By William Howitt, Author of 

* Visits to Remarkable Place?,' &c. Fcp. 
8vo. price 5s. 

Eucharis; a Poem. By F. Reginald 

Statiia3ii (Francis Reynolds), Author of 

* Alice Rushton, and other Poems' and 
*Glaphyra, and other Poems.' Fcp. 8vo. 
price 3s. Gd, 

Poems of Bygone Years. Edited 

by the Author of 'Amy Herbert.' Fop. 
8vo. 5s. 

c 
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Poems. By Jbait Inoblow. Fifteenth 
Edition. Fcp. Svo. 5«. 

Pooms by Jean Ingelow. With 

nearly 100 lUustrations by Eminent 
Artists, engraved on Wood by Dalziel 
Brothers. Fcp. 4to. 2U. 

A Story of Pooniy and other Poems. 
By Jean Ingelow. Third Edition, Fcp. 
price 5«. 

Bowdler's Family Shakspeare, 

cheaper Genuine Edition, complete in 1 vol. 
large type, with 36 Woodcut Illustrations, 
price lis. or in 6 pocket vols. Bs, 6d. each. 



Horatii Opera, Library Edition, with 
Copious English Notes, Marginal References 
and Various Readings. Edited by the Rev. 
J. E. YoNGE, M.A. Svo. 21*. 

The JEneid of Virgil Translated into 
English Verse. By John Conixgtox, M.A. 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University 
of Oxford. New Edition. Crown Svo. 9a. 

Works by Edward Yardley :— 

Fantastic Stories, fep. 35. Gd. 
Melusine and other Poems, fcp. 5.?. 
Horace's Odes translated into English 

Verse, crown Svo. 6s. 
Supplementary Stories and Poems, 

fcp. 3a. Gd. 



Rural Sports <^'c. 



EacyolopsBdia of Bural Sports ; 

a Complete Account, Historical, Practical, 
and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, Racing, &c. By D. P. Blaine. 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs 
by John Leech). Svo. 21». 

The Dead Shot, or Sportsman's Com- 
plete Guide ; a Treatise on the Use of the 
Gun, Dog-breaking, Pigeon-shooting, &c. 
By MARKsaLAJT. Fcp. with Plates, 5a. 

A Book on Angling: being a Com- 
plete Treatise on the Art of Angling in 
every branch, including full Illustrated 
Lists of Salmon Flies. By Francis Fr^vncis. 
New Edition, with Portrait and 15 other 
Plates, plain and coloured. Post S^'o. 15«. 

Wilcocks's Sea-Fisherman: com- 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and Line 
Fishing in the British and other Seas, a 
glance at Nets, and remarks on Boats and 
Boating. Second Edition, enlarged, with 
80 Woodcuts. Post Svo. 12a. dd. 

The Fly- Fisher's Entomology. 

By Alfred Ronalds. With coloured 
Representations of the Natural and Artifi- 
cial Insect. Sixth Edition, with 20 coloured 
Plates. Svo. 14». 

The Book of the Boach. By Gre- 

viLLE Fennell, of * The Field.' Fcp. Svo. 
price 2s. Qd, 

Horses and Stables. By Colonel 

F. FiTzwYGRAM, XV. the King's Hossazs. 
With 24 Plates of Woodcut Illustrations, 
containing very numerous Figures. Svo. lbs. 

The Ox, his Diseases and their Treat- 
ment ; with an Essay on Parturition in the 
Cow. By J. R. DoBSON, M.B.C.V.S. Crown 
Svo. with niiatrations, 7«. Qd. 



A Treatise on Horse-shoeiug and 

Lameness. By Joskpii Gamgee, Veteri- 
nary Surgeon, formerly Lecturer on the 
Principles and Practice of Farrierj' in the 
New Veterinary College, Edinburgh. Svo., 
with 55 Woodcuts, lbs. 

Blaine's Veterinary Art : a Treatise 

on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Curative 
Treatment of the Diseases of the Horse, 
Neat Cattle, and Sheep. Seventh Edition, 
revised and enlarged by C. Steel. Svo. 
with Plates and Woodcuts, 18*. 

Youatt on the Horse. Revised and 

enlarged by W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. Svo. 
with numerous Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 

Touatt on the Dog:. (By the same Author.) 
Svo. with numerous Woodcuts, 6s. 

The Dog in Health and Disease 

Bv Stonehenge. With 70 Wood En- 
gravings. Now Edition. Square crown 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Greyhound. By the same Author. 
Re\ised Edition, with 24= Portraits of Grey- 
hounds. Square crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Horse's Foot, and how to keep 

it Sound. By W. Miles, Esq. Ninth Edi- 
tion, with Illustrations. Imp. Svo. 12». 6d. 

A Plain Treatise on Horse-shoeing. By 

the same Author. Sixth Edition, post Svo. 
with Illustrations, 2s. Od. 

Stables and Stable Fittings. By the same* 
Imp. Svo. with 13 Plates, 15s. 

Bexnarks on Horses' Teeth, addressed to- 

Purchasers. By the same. Post Svo. Is. 6d 
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Works of Utility and 

The Law of Nations Considered 

as Independent Political Communities. "By 
Sir Travers Twiss, D.CL. 2 vols. 9vo. 
BOa. er separately, Part I. Ptact, Vis, 
Part II. War, 18«. 

The Theory and Practice of 

Banking. By Henry Dunning Maci-eod, 
MJL. Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, 
entirely remodelled. 2 vols. 8vo. 30#. 

M'Ciilloch's Dictionary, Prac- 
tical, Theoretical, and Historical, of Com- 
merce and Commercial Navigation. New 
Edition, revised throughout and corrected 
to the Present Time ; with a Biographical 
Notice of the Author. Edited by H. G. 
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